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A VALENTINE 


By JEANNETTE BLISS GILLESPY 


The wise forget, dear heart; 
They leave the past 

And play the hero’s part, 
Brave to the last. 


They weep not nor regret, 
Calm are theirseyes. 
Dear heart, the wise forget.--- 


am not wise! 





Determine Your Future Home 


Site by Analytical Reasoning 
| 


Luck in the buying of Real Estate is a synonym of the word ‘“Fore- 
sight.” 


And “foresight,” in ninety-nine cases out of one-hundred, is nothing 
more nor less than everyday “‘commonsense.” 


More than $300,000 has been expended by investors in purchasing 
lots and homes at West Adams Park. These lots have brought $850 
to $1150 each, and there still remains approximately $100,000 worth 
of this charming property. 


On February 9, 1914—last Monday, to be exact,—bids for the pav- 
ing of West Adams Street from the City Limits to Washington Boule- 
vard were opened, and the contract soon will be awarded. 


When this paving job is completed, West Adams Street is certain of 
becoming one of the most favored thoroughfares to the sea. It will 
open up a new artery of pleasure traffic for the entire Southwest 
section of Los Angeles, and it will shorten the distance to Santa 
Monica by more than two miles. 


West Adams Street and West Adams Heights are two of the really 
superb showplaces of Los Angeles; and West Adams Park is ON West 
Adams Street and just west of West Adams Heights—just outside the 
City Limits and free from city taxes. The carfare is only Five (5) 
Cents and the service is frequent and excellent. All improvements 
found in the metropolis are IN—not just ‘“‘talked about.” 


Even on the eve of the paving of West Adams Street, prices of lots at 
West Adams Park have not been advanced. 


If they are worth $850 now, what will they be worth when the paving 
is completed? 


Here’s an opportunity to exercise a grain of “foresight.” Don’t let your 
“aftersight” force you into the ranks of the “I could have done’s.” 
Courteous salesmen and comfortable touring cars are at your service. 
Command us. Ask for the Manager of the Subdivision Department. 
Simply tell him that you want to see West Adams Park. We'll call 
for you, by appointment. 


Remember, there’s nothing left to the imagination at West Adams 
Park. li’s ALL there. 


ROBERT MARSH & CO. 


200 MARSH - STRONG BUILDING 
Main 5045 Home 10175 
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WILSON REJECTS FREE TOLLS DISHONOQR 
OSITIVE statements by the President that he 
will endeavor to have congress repeal the free 

tolls clause of the Panama Canal act should rejoice 
the heart of every self-respecting American who 
realizes that the honor of his country is impugned by 
the violation of the Ilay-Pauncefote treaty with Great 
Britain. Mr. Wilson is firm in his belief that our 
guarantee of equality of treatment to all nations, in- 
eluding the sUimited™ states, in “the subject of “tolls, 
impels him to do all in his power to have this coun- 
try live up to the terms of the treaty and holding 
such views he cannot do otherwise than use every 
legitimate influence at his disposal to have the ex- 
emption clause eliminated from the Panama Canal 
get. 

It is interesting to note that Representative Adam- 
son of Georgia, chairman of the interstate and for- 
eign commerce committee, is in hearty accord with 
the President’s views and has expressed himself as 
believing that congress will act quickly by a straight- 
out repeal. Doubtless, the real opposition will be 
encountered in the upper house where Senator O’Gor- 
man, chairman of the inter-oceanic canals committee, 
will make strenuous exertions to maintain his posi- 
tion taken at the time he had charge of the bill when 
he Jed the ight for exempting coastwise vessels from 
tolls. But indications are that he will not have the 
support this time that was accorded in the first in- 
stance. Senator Stone, who voted for the provision, 
has declared that he will favor the repeal on the 
ground that while, under the treaty, the United 
States still has the rignt to levy any tolls it wishes, 
the exemption should be stricken out in deference to 
international good feeling and in line with a desire 
to avoid incurring the ill will of Great Britain. 

It is absurd to say, as certain reactionary sheets 
have charged, that Mr. Wilson is impelled to the at- 
titude he has taken by a desire to curry favor with 
England. That is a gratuitous insult to one of the 
most patriotic Americans ever installed in the White 
House. Mr. Wilson is a high minded citizen, a stu- 
dent of his country’s history, of its needs, its obliga- 
tions. He sees the honor of the nation at stake and 
is determined not to be a silent partner in such dis- 
honor. There is no question that the decision he has 
reached is the result of a profound study of the 
treaty and a careful reading of the debates in con- 
gress when the canal act was before the legislative 
bedy. He recognizes the fact that freedom from tolls 
is only another form of ship subsicy and his sense 
of justice rebels at the invidious mulcting of the 
many for the benefit of the few. 

As w have heretofore argued, the Panama Canal 
has cost the people of the United States upward of 
four hundred millions of dollars. Why should the 
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cne interest that directly profits be exempted from 
contributing to the upkeep of the canal when all other 
individuals and interests, only remotely participating 
in the benefits of the isthmus cut-off, must foot the 
bills? Wholly aside from the ethical questions in- 
volved it is a preposterous position for any sane per- 
son to assume on any ground whatsoever. The hy- 
pothetical contention is that the shippers, therefore 
the zonsumers, wil be the gainers. Granted that a 
few might profit, the majority of those living in the 
Mississippi valley certainly would not. But who be- 
lieves that the vessel owners, having a gentleman’s 
agreement as to coastwise territory and the mainten- 
ance of rates, will voluntarily deflect the savings on 
tolls from their own pockets into those of the pub- 
lic. He 1s a person of sublime trust that so assumes. 
Besides, the coastwise vessels already have a mo- 
nopoly of the business; why heap Pelion upon Ossa? 
From every viewpoint of honesty, honor and equity 
the free tolls clause should be repealed. 


DR. NORMAN BRIDGE FOR GOVERNOR 

ANK-AND-FILE Republicans in the state are 

disposed to view with satisfaction the earnest 
spirit that was a feature of the Santa Barbara con- 
ference, as evidenced in the ringing resolutions 
adopted by those in attendance; there is less of bun- 
combe in the whereases than was apparent in the 
San Bernardino “battlecry” of two weeks ago, which 
was mainly froth and flubdub. It is all very weil to 
swear allegiance to the great party of Lincoln and 
McKinley—with a studious disregard of Roosevelt 
but it is the party of the future, not of the past, that 
mainly concerns the people af California in the year 
of our Lord 1914. 


[here is this to be said of the Republican registra- 
tion whose spontaneity presents so encouraging an 
aspect to the leaders: It is a natural expression into 
which no propaganda enters. In the face of a disin.- 
tegrated state organization, the prestige of the Dem- 
ccrats, due to national ascendancy, and the strenuous 
efforts of the Progressives to muster the full strength 
of the Johnson adherents Republican registration is 
far in the lead at this writing, signifying a willing- 
ness on the part of the majority to support the Re- 
pubhcan ticket providing it is not of a reactionary 
and professionally political composition. The oppor- 
tunity is ripe for the triumph of the Republicans if 
the right men are named for indorsement. Make no 
nuistake. The big registration is an indication of 
willingness to get back into the fold, always provid- 
ing the fold is not to harbor gray wolves hungering 
for the spoils. If the primary vote betrays this tend- 
ency there will be a parlous slump in November. 

So we say to the Republicans of influence in party 
counsels in the state, avoid even the appearance of 
affiliating with the reactionaries with the idea of 
placing any of that element in nomination. The 
Shortridges and the Wrights, the Knowlands, the 
Needhams, the Meserves and the Stantons are ex- 
cellent citizens, viewed as such, but when regarded in 
the light of possible candidates for office they are 
not so attractive; they belong to a regime that has 
been repudiated for cause and their attempted resus- 
citation will have the effect of checking the impulse 
of natural Republicans to restore the party’s prestige. 
Break away entirely from the so-called Old Guard 
aud the prospects are excellent for victory next fall: 
cleave to the Shortridges, ef al, and a sad shortage 
will be the result when the ballots are counted in 
November. 

Why not get clean away from the professionals of 
whom Shortridge and Needham and Wright are 
typical: If victory is to come to the Republican 
ticket it must be through the naming of men in no- 
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wise connected with former party practices. Where, 
then, shall the Republicans look for a leader in 
whom the rank-and-file may have confidence? If we 
were asked our reply would be that the type of man 
likely to inspire enthusiasm in the masses is to be 
found in the personality of Dr. Norman Bridge 
whose progressive Republicanism is unquestioned, 
whose cultured mind easily makes him a leader. 
whose sanity on matters that engage public attention 
will stand any test and whose broad vision com- 
mends him alike to the ablest leader in the party 
and the humblest member of it. 

We have not the slightest idea that Dr. Bridge 
would consider for a moment the acceptance of a 
nomination which, if followed by election, would en- 
tail great personal sacrifice. He is, however, of the 
stuff of which great statesmen are made and might 
be induced by overwhelming pressure to abate his 
personal feelings for the sake of his party principles. 
He has been a Republican ever since he came of age 
and his discriminating mind has learned from expeti- 
ence what follies to avoid, what is wisest to espouse 
in enhancing the welfare of all. With such a leader 
there could be no charge of railroad domination, no 
stigma of reactionary stripe attaching, no cry of ma- 
chine-made candidate. With Dr. Bridge at the head 
of a ticket similarly chosen for its non-affiliation with 
the Old Guard the support of the masses of the Re- 
publicans is assured. This way lies victory. Certain 
defeat awaits a ticket of the Shortridge compiexion. 


“PROTECTING CALIFORNIA FROM HERSELF” 
ECEIPT of the Congressional Record of Feb- 
ruary 3 gives first-hand reading of the speech 

interposed by Minority Leader Mann objecting to 

the efforts of Messrs. Hayes and Raker to embarrass 
the secretary of state in his treaty negotiations with 

Japan. Declared Mr. Mann: 


I have been long enough in this house, I hepe, to 
place the country above the party. I do not be- 
lieve that any of these amendments should be 
agreed to at this time. Dealing with our foreign 
relations is a matter of delicacy at the best. While 
I do not have the greatest pride in the present 
state department, yet I feel that in conducting our 
relations with foreign countries I am bound to rely 
in the first instance at least upon the state depart- 
ment, If they cannot eradicate the difficulties of 
the situation through diplomatie negotiations, it is 
time enough then for the congress to act by spe- 
cific legislation. I am not prepared to invite war 
With Japan or any other country, though if war 
Should come as a result of any legislation I would 
not shrink from it. I think now is the time for us 
to be cool and collected, not to be carried off our 
feet because we think perchance we can play poli- 
tics at the advantage of the Democratic side of the 
house. We owe an allegiance to our country above 
our party. 

It was a specch that evoked applause from both 
sides of the house and deservedly so. Mr. Hayes 
rose hastily to trust that his colleague from Illinois 
would acquit him of any desire to play politics, to 
which Mr. Mann graciously conceded that the gen- 
tleman from California is a sincere advocate of Asia- 
tic exclusion, adding, “He, standing as he is an advo- 
cate on one side, is properly doing what he believes 
is right, and he is more or less prejudiced. We rep- 
resent the entire country, and we ought to Protecet ar 
this time even California against herself.” 

It was a well-merited rebuke. But even so it did 
not feaze Mr. Church, another glorious California 
exclusionist. With tears in his eyes he pictured the 
time when—if immigration such as he and his ter- 
rorized compatriots, Messrs. Hayes, Raker, Kahn, et 
al., advocate—California, his native state, will be- 
come a Japanese colony. Helas! Yet the government 
statistics show that of the 8281 Japanese admitted 
into this country last year 5437 went home, proving 
that only few of them were laborers. Of the 3231 


Japanese that landed in Hawaii in 1913, 2393 returned 
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to their native land. Is there much cause for the 
silly outcry voiced by the California delegation mm 
view of these official figures? Mr. Church further 
stated that the Hindus are landing by the thousands 
upon the Pacific coast. Here is the fearful nightmare 
he depicts: 

Every dollar they get is sent back to their native 
land with which to pay the passage to this country 
of their uncles and cousins, and the worst feature 
of the situation is they seem to be all related, and 
millions of them are planning to come. They can 
never be assimilated in this country, and we are 
glad of it. They degrade the very earth on which 
they walk. They are as tough as whalebone and 
can live as cheaply as a wild goose. Their cloth- 
ing and food, as much as possible, come from their 
own country. They pride themselves on being odd. 
Twisted around and around their heads is a strip 
of calico 10 or 12 feet in length, which they call a 
turban. They are human scarecrows; can be seen 
on our public highways by hundreds every hour of 
the day and night, and are so peculiar in language 
and in dress that even the farmer’s horse refuses 
to pass them on the public highway. 


Now what are the facts? There came into this 
country last year from India, according to govern- 
ment figures, exactly 179 Hindus. Think of it! Of 
the one and a half millions of other immigrants ad- 
mitted in 1913 only 179 were Hindus and of the 8281 
Japanese 5437 went back home! We ask our read- 
ers to ponder these significant figures and then say 1f 
Mr. Mann is not right. His colleague, Mr. Moore 
of #ennsylvania, sarcastically imterjected that the 
Japanese-American war ic now being fought princi- 
pally in the headlines of the California newspapers, 
adding, “There has been a desire on the part of con- 
servative men to try this question conservatively, but 
the gentleman from California would not down, and 
since the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] has 
arrived in congress the agitation has been worse than 
it ever was before, and the headlines in the Cal1for- 
nia newspapers have been more startling than they 
were iti the best old Republican days.” 


We do not know what California papers Mr. 
Moore reads, but our exchange table fails to reveal 
the overwhelming desire for trouble with Japan which 
the Pennsylvanian attributes to California journal- 
ism. Nor yet do we find an avid desire for total ex- 
clusion of the Chinese or Japanese. It is a dema- 
gogic issue mainly and is not generally reflected in 
the state. The so-called race menace is humbug. In the 
same year that we had a net gain of 2844 Japanese 
and 179 Hindus out of 1,500,000 other immigrants we 
admitted 6634 Africans or more than as many again 
as both Japanese and Hindus. Why not howl as 
strenuously against them? Statistically, they are a 
greater menace and certainly not nearly so desirable, 
intellectually, as the Japanese. Mr. Mann is right. 
California needs to be protected from herself or, 
rather, from her professional agitators of whom 
Messrs. Hayes, Kahn, Raker, Church, et al., are fool- 
ish mouthpieces. 


PROGRESSIVE TICKET VIRTUALLY NAMED 

PPARENTLY, there is to be no free-for-all pri- 

mary election, so far as the Progressives are 
concerned; there will be a choice of two candidates 
for United States senator, for secretary of state, 
treasurer, and a few minor offices, but in the main it 
will be a single-shot ticket dominated and practically 
dictated by Governor Johnson. Eshleman has been 
ordered to the sacrifice as candidate for lieutenant 
governor; Chester Rowell is to make the running 
against Francis J. Heney, with the unacknowledged, 
but none the less certain influence of the governor 
behind him: Attorney General U. S. Webb will seek 
a second term and William S. Kingsbury for sur- 
veyor general is likel- to have no opposition from 
within. The ticket, as a whole, is intended to invite 
the concentration of party voters. 


Much depends upon the caliber of the men named 
by the Republicans and Democrats. The latter have 
bright prospects, but thus far the tentative candidates 
for governor arouse no enthusiasm. If the Republi- 
cans are wise they cat. attract to their ranks many 
third party adherents as well as those Democrats 
who prefer a progressive Republican of ability to a 
fossilized Democrat of mediocre attainment. A pretty 
contest will ensue if the Republicans are alive to their 
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opportunity; if they cleave to the old, machine-made 
candidates and the Democrats are equally stupid the 
yest pocket vote at the general election will go to 
Johnson. It is as certain as was Taft’s defeat fol- 
lowing his nomination at Chicago. 


There is no disguising the fact that the Progres- 
sives are markedly uneasy over the big registration 
credited to the Republicans. They are pinning their 
faith, however, on the domination of the party by the 
reactionaries and with the cry of railroad machine 
and .. recrudescence of the Old Guard they expect to 
inflame the people to the point of revolt, with a con- 
sequent luring to their ticket of thousands of the 
registered Republicans. And they will do it, too, if 
the counsels of standpat reactionaries of the Otis 
type are followed. As to the senatorial fight, strange- 
ly enough, Heney seems to have more of a follow- 
ing in Southern California than in the north; at this 
end he has many warm supporters enlisted in his 
cause despite the governor’s predilection for Rowell. 
It is said that the recent postal card canvass taken 
by Meyer Lissner’s personally-controlled weekly or- 
gan revealed such unexpected strength for Heney 
that it was deemed prudent not to publish the results, 
for fear of injecting an inharmonious element into 
the campaign. It was, probably, a wise decision. 





RAKER REVEALS STATE SECRETS 
RADUALLY, the secrets of the I912 campaign 
are being revealed. Representative Raker has 

divulged on the floor of the house why it was that 
Mr. Wilson carried California—of course, that 1s u 
figure of speech since he only carried two-thirteenths 
of the state, the Roosevelt ticket getting eleven-thir- 
teenths of the electoral vote by 174 majority. De- 
claring that the Republicans are playing politics and 
seeking to embarrass the President Mr. Raker takes 
a shot at his colleague, “Red” Hayes, who broke 
faith with him in a promise to abstain from mtroduc- 
ing an Asiatic exclusion amendment to the immigra- 
tion bill. Expostulates Mr. Raker: 


There is no question that the Democrats carried 
that state because of the declarations of President 
Wilson upon that subject, because on one side of 
these slips that were sent out was the statement of 
where Mr. Wilson stood, in favor of exclusion, and 
upon the other side of the slip was the statement 
of where the candidate on the Bull Moose ticket 
stood, for the admission of Japanese to become 
citizens of the United Stites. Those statements 
were put upon lantern slides and exhibited at all 
our public meetings in the state of California. 


Mr. Raker hails from the Second congressional 
district, comprising the counties of Alpine, Amador, 
Calaveras, Eldorado, Lassen, Mariposa, Modoc, Ne- 
vada, Placer, Plumas, Shasta, Sierra, Siskiyou, Te- 
hama, Trinity and Tuolumne. It is a large district 
territorially and a most picturesque one. Perhaps, 


its length and breadth have so confused Mr. Raker. 


that he has come to regard the sixteen counties he 
represents as comprising all of California. Possibly, 
in his district the Wilsonian declaration in favor of 
the exclusion of Asiatics was a factor in re-electing 
Mr. Raker to congress, but to assert that it cut any 
ice in the remainder of the state as a winning Demo- 
cratic argument is ridiculous. Mr. Wilson’s large 
vote in California was due to the defection of the 
Republicans who had heen practically disfranchised 
by the Progressives having control of the Republican 
machinery in the state. Realizing that Taft’s case 
was hopeless they voted, all but 3914 of them, for 
Mr. Wilson. Mr. Roosevelt’s ticket polled 283,610 
votes to Wilson’s 283,436. In two instances the Dem- 
ocrats defeated the Roosevelt-Johnson ticket which 
gave them two electoral votes. 

Mr. Raker is resorting to his old criminal court 
specialties in seeking to impress his congressional 
jury. If he is not disproved by the other side he 
may “get away’ with the goods end score for his 
client, in this instance, himself. Out here where the 
facts are known the statement of Raker is provoca- 
tive of smiles. We dare assert that until this time 
not a voter in Southern California knew he or she 
had supported Wilson because of his attitude on 
Asiatic exclusion nor did a Roosevelt adherent sim- 
ilarly favor that ticket because of the Colonel’s known 
views in regard to the Japanese. Mr. Raker recalls 
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that “amoosin’ cuss” so dear to Artemus Ward's 
heart. He does not hesitate at a picturesque verbal 
display to bolster up his cause, nathless there is no 
semblance of fact behind, in or round about the yarn. 


MR. TAFT ON THE POLITICAL FUTURE 

PYTIMISTIC as ever, Mr. Taft, in an article in 

a weekly periodical, finds the greatest work of 
his party is before it in combating Socialism. Were 
the former President’s predictions to be taken at par, 
because of his previous success in foretelling politi- 
cal events, it is feared he would find few confidants, 
but we are willing to forget his 1912 faua pas and 
receive what he has to say about the Republican 
party 1. the light of later developments. He asks, 
“Will the electors who cast their ballots for Colonel 
Roosevelt at the last election remain members of the 
Progressive party? He concedes that sincere be- 
lievers in its platform will, but “the truth 1s,” he 
says, “that the Progressive party was born in a pas- 
sion and lived in an excitement that cannot be main- 
tained permanently.” He pays his respect to the 
Wilson administration by saying that while he does 
not agree with what is done, in keeping its platform 
promises the party is to be commended. Consider- 
ing how sadly neglectful Mr. Taft was of his pre- 
election promises it is inspiring to find him asserting 
that “when a policy has been pledged the party 
should carry it out.” We fully agree. He finds Col- 
onel Roosevelt drifting toward Socialism, no matter 
how much he may protest to the contrary and it is 
this tendency the Republicans must oppose. The op- 
portunity may be given, he intimates, for Republicans 
who have been Progressives to return to the fold, but 
all who really indorse the Progressive platform he 
declares to be ineligible for Republican party mem- 
bership. All of which is interesting if not convinc- 


ing. 


PULPITS PICKLE DR, AKED 

ELIEF in the divinity of Christ is declared by 

protestant ministers of San Francisco to be an 
essential part of the Christian faith, the opinions ex- 
pressed in various pulpits last Sabbath being evoked 
by the recent denial by Dr. Aked, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of the northern metropolis, 
of the divine origin of the Savior. There ts an acrid 
touch to several of the pulpit references. Thus Pas- 
tor Burlingame of the First Baptist Church asserted 
that “no man is contributing to the pre-eminence of 
Christ who is everlastingly tinkering with the stories 
of the Nativity and the miracles and the resurrection 
in an effort to eliminate the supernatural and the 
mysterious.” Rev. D. O. Colegrove of the California 
Street Methodist Church declared that “the truth of 
Christ’s teachings depends upon His deity. He claimed 
deity for himself. . . The one who denies the divine 
origin of the Bible may go further and deny the 
Saviorhood of Christ.” 


Another Methodist minister, Rev. Frank K. Baker, 
of Alameda, is recorded as saying that “the dual ten- 
dency in modern thought to secularize the church and 
undeify Jesus Christ may well be termed modern 
Philistinism and religious humbugism.” Rev. W. D. 
Simonds of the First Unitarian Church of Oakland 
extended his profound sympathy to Dr. Aked, who, 
he said, “wears the golden chains of professional and 
monetary success, but the chains gall him just the 
same.” With fine scorn Rev. George D. White of 
the First Methodist Church of Oakland observed, 
“The conclusions of a man who starts with the as- 
sumption that miracles are impossible are of no value 
whatever. He simply argues in a vicious circle.” 


Not for these but for previous utterances of a 
caustic nature does Dr. Aked retort on his critics. 
With a back-to-the-wall attitude he states that he has 
been accused of being a traitor by a self-constituted 
celestial jury and he takes an appeal to the “justice 
and mercy of God.” In his Sunday morning dis- 
course he quoted David as saying that it was far 
better to fall into the hands of God than into the 
hands of men. In commenting upon the denial the 
Argonaut speculates as to whether or not the drum 
beatings of the recently converted Britisher—that is, 
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converted to American citizenship—denote a desire 
to get out of the church and into a political office. 

As personal drumbeater Dr. Aked has few superiors 
in California. He has not been attached to the Hearst 
papers for his modesty. Like that other self-adver- 
tiser, the Aurora apostle, Hubbard, whose lucubra- 
tions naturally gravitate to the Hearst type of publi- 
cation, on the principle that birds of a feather flock 
together, Dr. Aked also is a star saffron contributor. 
Possibly, he never did believe in the divinity of 
Christ, or, perhaps, he has been wrestling within for 
twenty years before arriving at the repudiation stage. 
Having declared himself, however, the worst he 
can do is to arouse doubts and what good does 
doubt do a soul in distress? The Argonaut goes so 
far as to suggest that probably none of the clerical 
gentlemen who have harshly criticized Dr. Aked ac- 
cepts the miraculous birth of Christ dogma any more 
than he does, which sounds not unlike an echo of 
the unorthodox views of the commentator. How- 
ever, having succeeded in attracting large attention to 
himself Dr. Aked 1s now at liberty to mark up his 
space rates, which, perhaps, was his chief concern at 
the outset. 


LOGIC OF LITERACY TEST 

NTIMATION that the President is opposed to the 

literacy test in the immigration bill means that 
the senate is likely to reject that provision as a re- 
strictive measure. Of course, it is not really a test 
of the qualifications of the applicant for admission: 
the fact that an immigrant can read thirty words in 
his native language does not prove that he will make 
a desirable citizen; it is merely intended as a check 
to the influx of foreigners from southeastern Europe 
and any other bar that might prove as equally effec- 
tive would satisfy the proponents of the literacy test. 
Argument has been made that it will permit the edu- 
cated criminal to come in, but will act as a barrier to 
the honest, industrious illiterate. 


It is worth noting that those declaiming against the 
literacy test, charging that it is an uncharitable atti- 
tude tc assume toward the unfortunate of other 
lands, are inconsistent in that they find nothing to 
carp at in the provision which bars the pauper immi- 
grant. As Representative McKenzie of Illinois ar- 
gued the other day in commenting on the insincerity 
of the opposition, “Why not let the pauper come in 
where he will have an opportunity to participate in the 
generous charity and hospitality of our friends, who, 
undoubtedly, are better able to contribute to his need 
than his own countrymen?” It is true we have our 
own poor to care for, our country’s future welfare to 
consider, but let us be consistent though the heavens 
fall. 

Representative Kahn of San Francisco makes a plea 
for the admission of the illiterate immigrant on the 
ground that there is a crying demand for farm labor 
all over the Union and especially in California. Yet 
Mr. Kahn is ineluded among the patriots who oppose 
the advent of the Japanese and Chinese, whose aid in 
harvesting the crops is so essential] to orchardist, hor- 
ticulturalist and agriculturist in this state. He would 
welcome the illiterate of southeastern Europe but bar 
the edtcated Japanese. Mr. Curry also keeps his 
record clear for home consumption—that portion of 
it of the Tveitmoe way of thinking—by fulminating 
against the Japanese, to whose industry and thrift he 
unwittingly paid warm tribute when he intended to 
denounce them as interlopers. Yet Mr. Curry has to 
admit that the Japanese have shown a keen desire to 
adopt the civilization of the Occident. We contend 
that, given the opportunity, the Japanese would prove 
every whit as good citizens as the illiterates from 
southeastern Europe. 

Proponents of the literacy test do not argue that 
the ability to read is an indication of good moral 
character or even of real mental capacity, but it is a 
fair assumption that a little education is better than 
none at all in helping to make men more efficient, 
more useful members of society. Mr. Levy of New 
York would admit any immigrant who is mentally, 
morally and physically sound. What we need in this 
country is the healthy and brawny men of all work, 
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he declares, to fill places in the slaughter houses, to 
mine our bituminous coal, and build our railroads. 
His viewpoint suggests the poem which Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie quoted as reflecting the point of view of the 
Levy c:ass. He could not cite the author and we 
have been unable to trace him in any of the anthol- 
It reads: 


Greed us more men, ye daughters of toil; 
Ye alien mothers in far-off lands, 

fire them strongly, clean brawn and bone, 
lor we sift from the chuif the wheat alone, 
When they come to die at our hands. 


ogies. 


Think on ovr greed in your travail throes, 
Think of us when ye bare your breast, . 
Mine and smelter shall claim their toil, 
Roads shall be broken and reach their goal, 
Though ye smell their blood from the west. 


We build us strong on your woman’s woe 
Pier of granite and iron span, 

Glare of fvrnace and caisson’s gloom, 

Of him whom ye gave vs—a man. 


Seas shall not bar yorr sons from harm: 

Steppe or forest or alpine slope, 

Our arms are jon~ to grasp what we need, 

The New World springs from your trampled seed; 
Ye drain the dregs of ¢c - draught of hope. 


Perhaps, there is a continued call for this type—all 
muscle and with merely animal brain, but there is 
more danger of admitting such in too great numbers 
than in receiving a limited number of educated Japa- 
nese. The latter could be assimilated with profit to 
the country; the former would have a tendency to 
lower the standard of American labor. The question 
to consider is, Has the country reached the limit of 
absorption? Must we raise the bars that have been 
down for two centuries in order to furnish a better 
measure of protection to those already in the melting 
pot? If so, then a restrictive measure, whether it is 
a literacy test or otherwise, is demanded by the law 
of self-preservation. 


SEANDPAT NEEDHAM’S COY CAMPAIGN 
HEN, several months ago, we ventured the 
statement that the advent of James C. Need- 

ham in Southern California as a permanent resident 
had a political aspect and carried a suggestion of 
gubernatorial aspirations the friends of the former 
representative in congress from the old Seventh dis- 
trict mildly scoffed at the notion and derided the pro- 
ponent of it. We answered not a word, but bided 
our time. In the last few weeks the Republican 
papers faithful to the exploded high protective prin- 
ciple have hailed as a savior of his state the idea of 
the standpat Needham as a candidate for governor. 
We quote the following from the esteemed San 
Diego Union: 


The movement to induce former Representative 
James C, Needham to go before the voters as a 
candidate for the Republican nomination for gov- 
ernor is gaining ground. It has received fresh 
impetus through the action of the San Diego Re- 
publican clubs which have formally urged him to 
permit the use of his name, and there is every 
reason to believe that long before the nominating 
primaries there will be an overwhelming senti- 
ment in favor of drafting Mr. Needham to serve 
as the head of the Republican ticket. 


What is expected to advance Mr. Needham’s can- 
didacy, judging by the eulogies bestowed on him, is 
his “sturdy and successful fight for tariff protection 
for California’s industries.” California’s consuming 
population, apparently, was viewed with indifference 
by the protectionist. But what is Mr. Needham plan- 
ning to do with his tariff propensities in Sacramento? 
Is he to influence the legislature in passing resolu- 
tions fulminating against the lower schedules and de- 
manding a return to Payne-Aldrich-Cannon mulct- 
ings of the many to serve the few? Glorious! In 
that event he will be a fit selection to offset the pres- 
tige of Governor Johnson who is being touted by the 
third party organs as a staunch protectionist. How 
are the mighty fallen! The original insurgents in 
California, now turned Progressives in many _in- 
stances, first revolted on the high tariffs! 


We dare swear that Mr. Needham will not be too 
coy in permitting the use of his name at the pri- 
maries. He realizes that Southern California has the 
better claim on the governorship this year than the 
northern section, hence his well-timed change of resi- 
dence. We have no objections to Mr. Needham, 


personally. He served his constituents faithfully for 


| a number of years, but like his friend, John Dalzell 


of Pittsburg, and other hidebound protectionists he 
failed to see the handwriting on the fal, placed there 
by an incensed public that refused longer to hold the 
bag for the privileged interests. He paid the penalty 
along with many more of his kind when the Repub- 
lican majority in congress was overturned. We wish 
we could rise to the enthusiastic heights reached by 
our always entertaining contemporary, the San Diego 
Union, tor Mr. Needham, but our sensibilities balk 
at the prospect of a standpat revival. The people 
wil] have none of it. 


REAL ACTORS IN MADERO TRAGEDY 

ORMER speaker of the lower house of the Mex- 

ican congress, Ramon Prida, now an exile in 
New York, has written a book entitled “From Des- 
potism to Anarchy” in which for the first time is told 
what he says is the true story of the assassination 
of President Madero and Vice President Suarez. In 
the chapter dealing with the assassinations Mr. Prida 
charges that the account of the murders cabled to 
Washington by Ambassador Henry Lane Wilson, 
was written in the presence of Huerta at the military 
headquarters of the present so-called provisional pres- 
ident of Mexico. Major Cardenas is named as the 
slayer of Madero and Suarez. 


While the birthday of Washington was being cele- 
brated at the American embassy and toasts to free- 
dom were being drunk the freedom of another peo- 
ple was basely violated. Entering the sleeping room 
of the deposed officials, shortly before midnight of 
February 22, Cardenas told them he had orders to 
transfer them to the penitentiary. Suarez demurred, 
suspecting treachery, but Madero with his usual 
trustfulness dressed quickly and the two were hustled 
into separate automobiles. They rode through Relox, 
Cocheras, and Lecumberri streets to the penitentiary, 
and upon arriving there Cardenas left the atttomobile 
and exchanged a few words with Col. Ballesteros. 
He then re-entered the atttomobile and headed to- 
ward the rear of the penitentiary, where the men 
sent by Mr. Ocon were waiting. Then this is what 
happened: 

Mr. Madero, rather surprised, asked, ‘“‘Where are 
we going?” “We are going in the back way,” an- 
swered the major. “But there is no entrance 
there,” remonstrated Madero, who had time to say 
no more, for at that moment the assaulting party 
fired a volley into the air, and the machines were 
brought to a sudden halt. Major Cardenas alight- 
ed, and, turning to Madero, said: “Get down, get 
down quickly, or one of those fellows may kill 
you.” Madero, always trustful, stepped down with- 
91ta word, whereupvon Major Cardenas fired on him 
from behind, the bullet entering his head, killing 
him instantly. Mr. Pino Suarez, who from the mo- 
ment they had been awakened had suspected what 
was in the air, and had so told Madero, refused to 
move, but was forced to do so by blows and pushes 
from his escort. No sooner was he out of the ma- 
chine than Pimienta fired on him, but, either 
through nervousness or poor aim, the bullet did 
not inflict a mortal wound. Suarez fell, however, 
but quickly picking himself up dashed away, 
shouting ‘‘Help! murder!” Hearing the cry Car- 
denas, from the other automobile, darted after him 
and fired with deadly aim. Pino Suarez fell to the 
ground, mortally wounded, and the police were or- 
dered to finish the work by firing on the prostrate 
form. Cardenas himself discharged a final shot, 
the coup de grace, into the dead man’s head. He 
then turned to where the lifeless body of Mr. Ma- 
dero lay stretched upon the ground and fired again 
into the head of the hapless ex-president, although 
death had been instantaneous. 

Prida charges that Huerta pretended to lament the 
“unfortunate” course of events, asking his friends to 
make public his alleged sentiments to the effect that 
he would never forgive his cabinet for what it had 
done; at that moment, he said, he lacked the necessary 
strength to oppose the triumphant partisans of Felix 
Diaz, and in consequence felt obliged to accept the 
version given him by those in charge of the execu- 
tion. Thereupon, it was officially announced that a 
mob intent on rescuing Messrs. Madero and Pino 
Suarez had assaulted the autos, and that in the en- 
suing fight the two prisoners had heen killed by the 
mob. The autopsy was held and the bodies were 
placed in zinc-lined coffins, which were tightly sealed 
and delivered for burial to the respective families of 


the dead officials. The body of Mr. Madero was 
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placed in the French -emetery, where it rests in a 
grave near the entrance, and that of Pino Suarez was 
buried in the Spanish cemetery. Both rest in foreign 
soil! 

With the adjournment of the cabinet meeting, 
where the yarn was concocted, Huerta hastened to 
military headquarters where Ambassador Wilson 
awaited him. The specious story of the assassination 
was then composed and an embassy employe called 
to deliver it to the cable office. “But,” says Prida, 
“the public was not deceived, and to everybody the 
real instigator of the -rime was Gen. Huerta. The 
cabinet had fallen into a skillful trap, and had as- 
sumed the role of instigator of an assassination that 
the president and his close friends had planned with 
cunning.” Asked his object in writing “From Des- 
potism to Anarchy,‘ Mr. Prida replied that it was 
for the sole purpose of establishing the facts, “and to 
place the responsibility on the shoulders of those 
upon whom it should be placed, the real actors in the 
tragedy we are now enacting. “I wish,’ he added, 
“to call the attention of my fellow-countrymen to the 
great catastrophe which threatens our nation, and I 
also wish to tell the world of that which has hap- 
pened and is happening in Mexico. Putting aside all 
feeling of friendship and rancor, my desire is to tell 
the truth as it should be recorded in history.” 


CULTIVATING NASAL CALISTHENICS 

AIL to Cleveland! Yesterday or so it was 

whether to assess Mr. Rockefeller twelve mil- 
lions or eighteen millions of dollars on his persona: 
property; today, interest centers in the public schools 
where the children are to have a course of instruc- 
tion in nose-blowing. They have been duly drilled 
in teeth cleaning and now the nasal ducts are to 
have the attention of experts who will demonstrate 
in classes how to clear the orifices without danger to 
the cavities or irritation to one’s neighbor. An epi- 
demic of colds in the head, it appears, and the dis- 
covery of many adenoid cases among scholars have 
aroused the board of education of Cleveland to a 
sense of its responsibilities beyond the ordinary cur- 
riculum, with the result that a physical education in 
certain fundamentals is to be added. Hence the nose- 
blowing demonstration. 


We have all met the uncultivated, inelegant ex- 
ponent of the olfactory organs. At public worship, in 
the banquet hall, at the theater his blatant horn has 
rasped the sensibilities of the refined and jarred the 
sensitive ear of the well-bred. If the loud laugh 
speaks the vacant mind, unquestionably, the inordt- 
nate sounding of the nasal trumpet betrays the lack 
of good breeding. There are many ways of reliev- 
ing the pressure, but the discordant challenge that 
rings through the circumambient like the hoarse cry 
of the bull moose at mating time is, perhaps, the 
most exasperating. Then there is the shrill, piercing 
type that vibrates upon the delicate tympanum after 
the manner of a dentist’s drill on an exposed nerve, 
causing much mental agony to the victim. There is 
the short, sharp explosion, remindful of the escape 
movement of a gas engine, suggesting the opinionated, 
arbitrary owner letting off his steam. Then we have 
the diffident, apologetic blow, the affected puff like a 
dainty zephyr, and the moist sniffle which is half a 
sob. 

In the various ways of relief to surcharged pas- 
sages may be detected the upbringing of the person 
applying the remedy. Successful nose-blowing, we 
have no hesitation in saying, is an accomplishment. 
Successful, that is to say, from the ear-point of the 
forced auditor. There are, alas, as many ways of 
flourishing the handkerchief as of vibrating the at- 
mosphere and we shall hope to learn that the Cleve- 
land children are duly trained in this polite art. A 
proper deportment in the young is ever to be ad- 
mired. We all know that as a twig is bent the tree 
is inclined, so that Cleveland citizens of the next 
generation may be famed for their correct manipula- 
tion of the mouchoir, with no uncouth noises disturb- 
ing public gatherings so far as the natives are con- 
cerned. We beg to extend to the board of education 
of the Ohio city our deep appreciation of the course 
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in nasal calisthenics it has introduced in the public 
schools. May it find many imitators in this broad 
land where, perhaps, the chief weakness in our peo- 
ple is a tendency to over-blowing of their own horns. 


WORKS DEFINES POLITICAL SITUATION 

SKED to express his opinion of the Progressive 
A party as compared with the Republican party, 
and which is likely to survive, Senator John D. 
Works has written at length to the editor of the 
Escondido Advance and his conclusions are of un- 
usual interest because they are deduced from tem- 
perate observations and formed without rancor or 
undue bias. He finds that as a national party the 
Progressives have lost strength rapidly since the last 
election, although, possibly, it has not lost many of 
the real progressives who voted the ticket in 1912, 
in which viewpoint the senator seems to coincide with 
ex-President Taft. He believes, however, that the 
third party was started at an extremely unfortunate 
time and under most unfortunate conditions and that 
it was founded not so much upon principle but as a 
result of spite, malice and disappointed ambition. 


But for this movement the Progressives, thinks 
Senator Works, would have had complete control of 
the Kepublican party by the next presidential elec- 
tion, with all its machinery and the party so con- 
ducted, would, in his jsidgment, have been successful 
at the coming election. “This happy condition of 
things that was being rapidly worked out, and had 
already been accomplished in California, was de- 
feated by the third party movement.” He adds: 

This resulted from the fact that a few of the re- 
actionaries of the Republican party had control of 
the last national Republican convention, but they 
did not represent the masses of the Republican 
party by any means. By another presidential elec- 
tion their power would have been completely over- 
thrown and the Progressives would have been in 
control of the party; but our Progressive friends 
who went off inte the third party had neither the 
patience nor the foresight to see the opportunity 
that was before them and bide their time to take 


advantage of it. It was a melancholy and for the 
time being, a fatal mistake. 


Senator Works is not hopeful of Progressive vic- 
tories ir. the states where the third party is being 
maintained. The organization is stronger in Cali- 
fornia than elsewhere and may triumph at the polls, 
but even so it will be a state party, practically elimi- 
nated from any successful national organization, in 
his judgment. Elsewhere, the result of it is that the 
new party will simply divide the vote of what was 
the progressive element in the Republican party, and 
elect Democrats to office. “It may be,” he says, “in 
most of the states, notwithstanding the defection of 
the Progressives who remain with the third party, 
the Republicans will be successful.” The senator then 
voices what has been our unvarying contention in 
these cclumns. After pointing out that the progres- 
sives in either party will never be united through the 
efforts of the leaders, but only through a change of 
policy that will insure a coming together through in- 
dividual volition, he continues: 

If, for example, the Republican party in Califor- 
nia stands upon the footing of that party as it was 
controlled by the Southern Pacific Company in past 
years, and is blind enough not to see the change of 
sentiment on the part of the masses of the people 
in favor of political reforms, the Progressives who 
have already separated from the party will remain 
out, and those who are progressive from principle 
will leave the party one by one if the Republican 
party continues in that indefensible course. There 
is danger that the Republican party in our state 
will do just that same thing. If it does, it is not 
entitled to the support of the progressive Repub- 
licans who still remain in the party and are loyal 
to the old principles of that party as they were 
maintained in earlier days, but who believe not 
only should the principles on which the party was 
founded be maintained, but that it should respond 
to enlightened public sentiment, and Keep in touch 
with the reforms that are demanded by the great 


masses of the people of this country, in California 
and elsewhere. 


He finds the Democratic party reactionary in the 
main although with a progressive leader. One of the 
great weaknesses of the third party lies in the fact 
that it is Jargely recruited from only one of the old 
political parties; if it could be reorganized under a 
new name, “free from the domination of one in- 
dividual—Colonel Roosevelt or anybody else”—he 
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thinks such an independent party would appeal to the 
progressive element in all parties. If the Republican 
and Progressive parties continue warring with each 
other he believes a new party such as outlined will be 
organized. As to Democratic success, if the country 
prospers in spite of tariff reductions, with the other 
two parties at loggerheads and dividing the naturally 
opposed vote, the Democrats will continue in power 
and elect their presidential candidate in 1916. Only 
by liberalizing and regenerating itself can the Repub- 
lican party hope for success, asserts Senator Works. 


PROHIBITION OF DIVORCES SOUGHT 

ROPOSING that absolute divorce with a right 

to remarry shall not be permitted in the United 
States Senator Ransdell of Louisiana has introduced a 
joint resolution looking to an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which he asks to have submitted to the 
states for ratification by the several legislatures as in 
manner provided. Its purpose, as the senator ex- 
plained in a brief speech, is to prevent the dissolu- 
tion of a valid marriage for any cause, though sepa- 
ration from bed and board, without permission to re- 
marry may be granted in proper cases. Senator 
Ransdell admits that the remedy by constitutional pro- 
hibition is drastic, but he finds the malady so fata! 
that nothing short of it will prove efficacious. 


In citing a few statistics the Louisiana senator cer- 
tainly offers startling food for thought. In forty 
years he finds that divorces in the United States have 
increased 319 per cent; whereas in 1867 the total 
number granted was 9,937 or 27 in the hundred thou- 
sand population, in 1906 there were 72,062 divorces 
or 86 in the hundred thousand. Forty years ago there 
was one divorce for every 3,666 people; in 1906 there 
was one for every 1,162. If the same ratio of in- 
crease is maintained then, before the middle of the 
century, we shall see 275 divorces in the hundred 
thousand or one for every five marriages. The most 
striking comparison made is that in 1901 the total 
number of divorces granted in the United States was 
more than twice as great as in all other Christian 
countries. In England, in 1911, only 655 divorces 
were granted as against our 72,062 in 1906. 


Senator Ransdell’s proposed amendment is not so 
radical as it first appears. South Carolina forbids di- 
vorce. It is absolutely prohibited in Italy, Spain, 
most of Austria-Hungary, Mexico, Argentine Repub- 
lic, Brazil, Peru and Chile; a legal separation, how- 
ever, without the right to remarry, is recognized 1n 
all of the jurisdictions named. In the Canadian 
provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Newfoundland, and 
the northwest territories there are no divorce laws, 
though divorce may be obtained in exceptional cases 
by special act of the Canadian parliament. In forty- 
two years, from 1867 to 1909, only one hundred and 
forty absolute divorces were granted. Senator Rans- 
dell observes that although many excellent people are 
divorced and, in instances, make new homes, the in- 
evitable trend of divorce is to break up more homes 
than it builds up and he appeals to all patriotic citt- 
zens—"‘good men of every creed and no creed’-—to 
unite in urging the adoption of his amendment. The 
resolution has been referred to the committee on the 
judiciary. Even if reported favorably and approved 
by congress the prospect of its adoption by the vari- 
ous states is remote, no matter how desirable or ef- 
ficacious the remedy. 


GRAPHITES 


Great Britain reiterates its decision not to partici- 
pate in the Panama-Pacific 1915 exposition, but as a 
sop it may send the Prince of Wales over to visit the 
fair. That would be setting a good fashion and 
might prove a better drawing card than an inanimate 
British exhibit. 


Judge Lucien Shaw would succeed himself as a 
member of the state supreme bench. His record for 
eficency and ability is his best indorsement. ‘The 
people will not object to a second term for the Los 
Angeles jurist. 


How the glorious Cause prospers across the water! 
Fire attributed to suffragettes destroyed the Carnegie 
library at Northfield, in Worcestershire, burning all 
the books. Isn’t it an inspiring campaign? 
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COSTLY ARMY AVIATION EXPERIMENTS 
XPERIMENTS of the 
aviation have proved far costlier in lives than in 
dollars and cents. Seven fatal accidents to aeronauts 
are recorded at the North Island camp near San 
Diego within ten months, of whom six were army 
men, the first, Lieutenant Chandler, April 8, 1913, the 
latest. Lieutenant Post, February 9. According to 
Lincoln Beachey and others the parsimony of the 
government in making provision for aerial experi- 
mental work is mainly responsible for the appalling 
death list, the failure of the machine, in each in- 
stance, at a critical juncture, causing the mishap. Had 
improved models been employed it is the opinion of 
experts that no fatalitics would have occurred. 

Civilizns, it is pointed out, have the privilege of 
discarding that type of machine which has outlived 
its usefulness, but the army flier must be content with 
the, model furnished by the government; the army of- 
ficers devoted to the development of the science 
realize they are flirting with death every time they 
ascend, but to decline to do so would be regarded as 
an evidence of cowardice and they are sacrificed in 
consequence. Certa.nly, if the war department is to 
take cognizance of this new branch of military ser- 
vice it must provide the best apparatus, the most ap- 
proved scientific models; either that or cease the ex- 
periments. The government is derelict in its duty if 
it demands needless sacrifices of its officers; the best 
machine 1s none too good for men who engage in the 
hazardous avocation of flying. 

There is a bil! before congress carrying a reason- 
able appropriation for the purpose of continuing avia- 
tion experiments, but because of the modicum of re- 
sults derived from those already made, which have 
cost many thousands of dollars, not to speak of preci- 
ous lives, the committee having the bill in charge has 
not reported it out favorably. Perhaps, this latest 
sacrifice will result in a change of method in regard 
to aviation experiments. Justead of assigning inex- 
perienced officers, willing to take the risk, to the 
work, it is suggested that the flying corps be re- 
crutted from mer who have served their apprentice- 
ship and have developed into careful, experienced 
aeronauts. In this way the army will ect the benefit 
of their years of experimentation with a resultant 
lowering of the death rate. In that event, there must 
be a more liberal policy pursued than in the past if 
the flying corps is to attract a desirable class of re- 
crttits. 


war department with 
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Sheriff Hammel having been suggested as a pos- 
sible candidate for governor on the Republican 
ticket the Progressives are whetting their knives for 
his political scalp and charges of padding his expense 
account in the care of prisoners have been filed. It 
is an old standing protest with, perhaps, a basis of 
truth in the allegation. However, Sheriff Hammel 
has a fine record as a public official and until the 
charges are fully established he is entitled to the 
benefit of all doubts. 


London courts of appeal have formally decided 
that the loss of the Titanic was caused by negligence. 
That was the verdict reached in these columns after 
the evidence was submitted to the senate investigat- 
ing committee. The way is now open to endless 
damage suits of a costly nature, but the lives of those 
sacrificed can never be restored. 


After three matrimonial ventures, nothing daunted, 
Mrs. Jackson Gouraud, formerly Mrs. Gill, and Mrs. 
Porter Ashe also, will essay a fourth marriage, this 
time with a Russian prince. There’s courage for 
you! Jt takes a California girl to exhibit such brav- 
ery. Mrs. Ashe-Gill-Gouraud will be remembered as 
Miss Amy Crocker of San Francisco. 


Good for the Los Angeles board of education! 
Teachers, it has been decreed, must drill scholars in 
the correct pronunciation of the name of their city 
which is Loce Ahng-e-less. Not more than one pub- 
lic speaker in twenty-five at the county seat gives 
the correct rendering. 


Thought, it is now declared, can be transmitted by 
Wireless. Let us hope that none of the immoral and 
corrupted type will ever find circulation. Think of 
the ones that fail to reach their intended destination, 
those thoughts that, undelivered, will wander through 
eternity } 
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Turning Back Time’s Clock 


One of the IIuntington hotel guests this week is 
my old friend Dr. J. H. Lancashire, who, with his 
charming wife and son, is making a return visit to 
Southern California after an interval of eighteen 
years. When I first knew the doctor he was the 
presiding genius of a sanitarium at Alma, Michigan, 
which property his father-in-law, Ammi Wright, 
the wealthy lumberman of that city, had built in 
order to keep his daughter near thte home place. 
Dr. Lancashire's activities gave the sanatarium a 
national reputation and half of Chicago, I verily be- 
lieve, visited it in the ten years it was in the doctor’s 
charge. Then Mr. Wright suggested that the Masons 
were in need of an old folk’s home and he prevailed 
on his son-in-law to relinquish its care and made a 
present of the beautiful place just as it stood, in- 
cluding its well stocked silver and linen, together 
with a deed to the property, to the Masonic order. 
I don’t know how many millions Ammi Wright left 
at his demise, but I know that it was all bequeathed 
to the daughter he idolized, the father’s charitable 
bequests having been numerous in his life time, the 
gift to the Masons being a fair sample of his gen- 
erosity. Dr. and Mrs. Lancashire have a beautiful 
home at Manchester-by-the-Sea and motor to Boston 
three or four times a week, where the doctor main- 
tains an office. Not for practice; he long ago aban- 
doned that to look after the affairs of the estate. 
Wealth has not affected him; he is just the same 
merry-hearted, democratic, unspoiled comrade of old 





and when he dropped in to see me at my Pasadena | 


sanctum the years seemed to have suddenly flown 
back several decades. A trifle stouter, yes, and 
balder, but then Henry was ever prone to thinness 
of dome covering. And to think that he is a grand- 
father! O tempora, O Moses! 


Minnie Maddern Fiske’s “Moki” 


When Mrs. Fiske went away from Los Angeles a 
few weeks ago she bequeathed to the Clover family 
one of her proteges, a sick cat, with sacred injunc- 
tions to guard it from all harm. A gentleman of 
color deposited “Moki” on the doormat and the 


ed her a feast of bread-and-milk. But Moki—Mrs. 
I'iske had so christened her—was not to be cajoled 
in that way. She wanted first to inspect her sur- 
roundings. Darting from the kitchen she bounded up 
the stairway, made a tour of each sleeping room, 
tripped lightly across the counterpanes, perched on 
the edge of the bathtub, dashed down again into the 
sitting room, pranced into the music room, leaped to 
the piano and running across the keys reveled in the 
sounds she produced. Evidently, Moki was pleased, 
for having visited every corner of the house she 
returned to the kitchen and contentedly lapped up 
her supper. J renamed her “Inky,” because of the 
funny black smudge on her nose reminding me of a 
galley boy I used to have in my printing office back 
in the territory of Daketa, years agone. She proved 
a lively and goodnatured creature, but, alas, within 
two weeks developed a sad tendency to nocturnal 
excursions, invartably reappearing in time for break- 
fast, slightly drabbier in color for the outing. Then, 
just after the heavy rains Moki slipped away one 
evening after she had been well fed and to this day 
has not visited us since. What can I say io Minnie 
Maddern when she asks for an account of my stew- 
ardship? Mea culpa! mea culpa! Also, seat! 


Not “Made in Los Angeles” 


Perhaps it is too much to expect that a journal 
which is so busily engaged in constructive promo- 
tion of civic interests as the local Examiner should 
bevable to pay a great deal of attention to national 
affairs. Might one suggest, however, that it would 
be well to consider the distance of Los Angeles from 
New York, and remember that an editorial written, 
be it ever so brilliantly, for the American ten days 
Or more ago, may be a trifle out of date by the time 
it reaches this outer twig of the Hearst journalistic 
tree. Thus, in last Monday’s Examiner, we read, 
“The flaw in the Burnett bill, on which the House 
will soon vote,” ete., when it was a matter of record 
in Column 1 of Page 1 of the “want ad” section of 
the issue of the preceding Vhursday that the Burnett 


genius of the house took in the stranger and provid- 














bill was passed by the house. This is rather dis- 
concerting after all, the Burnett bill not having 
any “girl pictures” available to bring out its impor- 
tance, and the “Palais de Dance” demanding so 
tnuch attention, it is not unnatural that a little thing 
like an editorial being nearly a week overripe should 
be unnoticed by the otherwise wary editors, to whom 
it was sufficient, for the nonce, that this was a roast 
from headquarters, and so seemed safe and sane. 


First Editor to Be “Tangoed” 


Harry Andrews, managing editor of the Times, is 
the first of the Los Angeles newspaper notables to 
fall before the lure of the tango. H eretofore, mem- 
bers of the craft have contented themselves with 
inoculating others with the ubiquitous germ. Wed- 
nesday evening Mr. Andrews shelved his responsibili- 
ties, drove over to The Huntington in his new auto- 
mobile, and in the course of the evening was seen 
dancing it with the best of them. I understand, how- 
ever, that it made no difference whether the orches- 
tral strains were the iambic two-step, the dactylic 
waltz or the syncopated tango, Harry harped—or 
should I say hopped—in an unwavering fealty to the 
waltz as it found expression in the ball rooms of 
: quarter century ago. But he had a good time, any- 
10W. 


Huntington’s “Magnificent Seat” 


Of -a truth the Examiner has been particularly 
amusing this week. One of the broadest smiles was 
caused by the label on a snap-shot of Henry E. 
Huntington, seated in a big wicker chair, the de- 
Scription assuring the reader that this photograph 
was the “first ever taken of the magnate on his mag- 
nificent new country seat; so close does the sublime 
lre to the ridiculous that it may be bridged by the 
distinction between the little prepositions “on” and 
at. 


“Stevie” Gives Himself Away 


This recalls the incident of Mr. Huntington’s ar- 
rival in Pasadena of which Otheman Stevens told 
in his interesting “Boulevard Bouquets.” Stevie said 
that a reporter, well acquainted with Mr. Hunting- 
ton, was sent to interview him at the station, and 
the same paper sent a photographer to snap-shot 
him. Mr. Huntington, according to the story, ap- 
pealed to his friend the reporter to send the pes- 
tiferous camera man away, with the result that the 
reporter loudly berated the photographer, but sotto 
voce coached him as to how he could get his picture. 
Che funny thing about it is that if the story is true, 
the reporter was Stevens himself, as the only other 
papers represented at the arrival were the Pasadena 
News, which had Bob Foote present, and the Llerald 
which sent Miss'Ruth Sterry, neither of whom can 
be spoken of as a friend of Mr. Huntington, while 
the appellation fits Stevens, and probably no other 
reporter in Los Angeles. Now, Stevie, how are you 
going to explain yourself to H. EF, H.? 


Wright and Thayer Amicably Parted 


I have received from John Adams Thayer a per- 
sonal denial that there was any unpleasantness be- 
tween himself and Willard Huntington Wright, pre- 
vious to the resignation of the latter from the posi- 
tion of editor of “Smart Set.” Among other things 
Mr. Phayer says: “Mr. Wright resigned of his ewn 
volition, and there is no unpleasantness whatever 
between us. To the contrary, I made it a stipulation 
in accepting hts resignation that he write for us in 
the future. While Mr. Wright stated in his resig- 
nation that it was a case of ‘intellectual difference,’ 
I surmised that he was somewhat influenced in his 
action by the desire to have more time for his per- 
sonal writings.” I gladly give space to this reassur- 
ing statement of Mr. Wright’s relations with the 
magazine which he made a startling visitor in Los 
Angeles for about a year. 


No Perspective Upon Themselves 


—“T do not sce your name in the list of the 
licans actively engaged in the rehabilitation of the 
G. O. P. in the state,” I said to a man previously ac- 
tive im affairs of the organization. “No, because it 
is foredoomed to failure if operations are continued 
along the present lines,” he answered. “I am a great 
admirer of Otis and De Young, and as for Senators 
Wright and Wolfe, I believe they are as good men 
as any in the so-called Progressive party. But they 
all fail to get the true perspective of themselves. 
They forget that they are the ones who are closely 
identified with the order of things against which a 
revolt arose that flung Johnson and his element into 
power. Ihey seem to think that, because the Repub- 
lican registration is predominant, those so register- 
ing wili vote the Republican ticket. They forget that 
a majority of these neople voted for Roosevelt in 
1912, and do not realize that such action is incom- 
patible with voting for an Otis-DeYoung-Wright- 
Wolfe combination now. Instead of returning to the 
old point, which is the present aim of the reorgani- 
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zation, they must go ahead of the point reached by 
the Johnson contingent. I cannot take part in the 
councils of a party which predicates its principles 
upon a belicf in the stupidity and forgetfulness of 
the voters.” 


Of the Second Generation 


One of the fine young men in the Kismet com- 
pany is Harold Skinner, son of the late Charles M. 
Skinner, author, art critic and for many years edi- 
torial writer on the Brooklyn Eagle. Young Harold 
is the ancient cleric who sends his Uncle Otis (Hajj) 
to Mecca to wash awav his many sins. Miss Merle 
Maddern, the heroine in Kismet, is the niece of 
Minnie Maddern Fiske. 


Otis Skinner and Will Woolwine 


Among the few social invitations that Mr. and 
Mrs. Otis Skinner found it possible to accept was 
a delightful breakfast that Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 
Woolwine gave in their honor at the Los Angeles 
Country Club. Mr. Skinner is an accomplished racon- 
teur but we all know that Will Woolwine did not 
play second fiddle in that line. Still, the genial 
banker was a trifle nonplussed when, after he had 
told that story of the corpse at the Arizona bar, Otis 
drew out of his pocket a book of the vintage of 
1604, that he had picked up that morning at the Old 
Bookshop, and read the self same story with his- 
torical modifications. 


Judge Lindley Honors Los Angeles 


Hon. and Mrs. Curtis H. Lindley of San Fran- 
cisco closed a few days stay in Los Angeles Sat- 
urday evening with an elegantly appointed dinner. 
Their guests were Dr. and Mrs. Walter Lindley and 
Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Lindley. The third edition of 
Judge Lindley’s work on mining law is just off the 
press. This is the highest authority on that subject. 
The judge is park commissioner of San Francisco 
and member of the executive committee of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Huntington Sees His Hotel 

It was nearly two weeks after Henry E. Hunting- 
ton arrived in Pasadena from his protracted eastern 
and European trip that he had his first view of the 
interior of the hotel upon which he had spent more 
than a million dollars. There has been much com- 
ment that neither the owner of The Huntington nor 
his wife has been seen about the big hotel, and the 
single time the owner entered the portals was at 
midnight about a week ago. Architect Myron Hunt 
acted as guide, and one after another of the rooms, 
corridors and lobbies was illuminated that the pro- 
prietor might get an idea of what he had purchased 
and rebuilt. Aside from this Mr. Huntington’s sole 
activity concerning his hotel was the fancy he took 
to the contents of its club house, ot which I told 
last week. 


Earl’s Pugilism Wrecker Wearies 


T. P. Magilligan, the well known sport writer of 
San Francisco, who was brought to Los Angeles by 
E. T. Earl, to wreck the prize fighting game through 
the medium of the Express, has wearied of his task 
and returned to San Francisco. I understand that 
Magilligan would not have cared so much about 
selling his knowledge of pugilism to the enemy, if 
the enemy had only been sincere in his use of ite 
But there was too much honest Irish spirit in Magil- 
ligan to pretend to be fighting the “oame,” and at 
the same time simply using the material for the pur- 
pose of retaining on the circulation list those who 
were interested in seeing the ring battles maintained. 
So he went back to San Francisco. 

Ne Rebates on Subscriptions 

This week a young matron living in the Wilshire 
district, who is highly susceptible to appeals for small 
charities, but who is not methodical in her house- 
hold accounts, discovered that she had been paying 
twice for a subscription to the Express which she 
had taken to help a poor girl who was chasing one 
of those phantom circulation prizes. In high dudgeon 
she visited the Express office, where the double col- 
lection was admitted, and the caller assured that her 
subscription would be continued accordingly. “But 
I don’t want your paper,” she protested. “We never 
refund money on subscriptions,’ was the firm reply. 
Publisher Earl seems to have as tight a grip in thus 
direction as he if said to have had in other Times 
where rebates were demanded. 


Other Worlds Than Ours 

At a meeting of the New Century Club, an organ- 
ization of prominent residents of Pasadena, this 
week, there were two subjects discussed —“Shadow 
Skirts” and “Problem Plays.” This was not an as- 
sembly of churchmen nor yet of the broadest of ltb- 
erals—just representative men such as doctors, law- 
yers, insurance agents, business men, school teachi- 
ers, scientists, and a sprinkling of ministers. There 
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was hardly a man there who would not be classed 
as successful in his own line, and above the aver- 
age of intelligence, and yet, as evidence that im the 
modern social system, there are many who live in 
“other worlds than ours,” such statements as these 
passed unchallenged and without comment in a gen- 
eral discussion: Pavlova and Gaby Deslys placed in 
the same category; Wilton Lackaye mentioned as a 
noted vaudeville star, and quoted as saying that it 1s 
the matinee which provides the profit of the theatri- 
cal business; the moving picture show upheld as of 
more value than the legitimate drama. We turn to 
“Pudd’nhead Wilson” for comfort: “It were not 
well that all should think alike—it is difference of 
opinion that makes horse races.” Only this thought 
arises: Before attacking anything, would it not be 


well to ascertain the facts concerning it? 


Problem Plays and Sex 


Looking backward over the last decade of the 
theater it is interesting to note the evolution in the 
use of the term “problem play.” Time was when it 
was employed as a subterfuge by theatrical man- 
agers to provide an excuse for sex dramas like the 
earlier Pinero plays which really presented no prob- 
lem and offered no new light on social questions. 
The term has outgrown its origin and reached a dig- 
nified position. It is now recognized that the drama 
which presents no problem susceptible of solution is 
the only one worthy of serious consideration. Among 
those who really know and appreciate the true value 
of the theater, such pieces as “The Traffic,” “The 
Lure” and their kind are never mentioned as “prob- 
lem plays.” — 

Deserved Honor For Arthur Letts 

It was a well deserved honor which was conferred 
upon Arthur Letts when he was elected president of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Dealers’ Association, 
and it was a typical address which the genius of the 
Broadway Department Store delivered at the con- 
vention in New York at the time of his election. 
There has been altogether too much talk about the 
ruination of shop girls, and Mr. Letts voiced a 
strong protest, upholding the young women who 
work in stores as the equal morally, of any class of 
women. From recent plays and muck-raking articles 
one would—if not mentally braced against such a 
stiggestion—receive the impression that shopgirls, as 
a rule, are continually on the lookout for “the eas- 
iest way.” Mr. Letts’ authoritative defense comes at 
an opportune time. 


One Little Theater Tragedy 

I have just learned of one of the tragedies of the 
opening night of the Little Theater. Manager Black- 
wood had assembled in the ball room of a dramatic 
school next door what he described as “a thousand 
dollars’ worth of lunch.” of which the audience was 
to have partaken, and there was to have been music 
for dancing by the orchestra. However, it was rain- 
ing so hard when the performance ended that no 
person would traverse the ten or fifteen feet from 
the protecting awning of the theater to the other en- 
trance of the building, and so the “thousand dollars 
worth of lunch” was untouched. 


Escort Was Helplessly Ungallant 

It was an embarrassing predicament in which a 
young society woman found herself at the perform- 
ance of “Kismet” Monday evening. In the inter- 
mission her escort, a young man who is employed 
in one of the federal offices here, asked to be ex- 
cused while he refreshed himself with a cigarette. 
He went out, leaving his hat and coat, and when 
the curtain rose again did not reappear. Nor did he 
return at all in the course of the play. When the 
spectacle was ended the young woman waited, in a 
dazed sort of way, looked around the foyer and 
lobby, until at length the janitor began turning out 
the lights. Then, bewildered, and a little apprehen- 
sive, she left the missing man’s coat and hat in the 
theater and went home. Early next morning the 
telephone rang and the explanation of the mystery 
was forthcoming. The youth had visited a dentist 
late in the afternoon and, knowing no better, had 
patronized one of the “painless” brand, who injected 
so much cocaine into his gums that he began to 
feel drowsy as the evening passed, and that was 
why he wanted a smoke to revive himself. Ihe ci- 
garette was not sufficiently potent, so he went to a 
drug store and explained his condition, but the clerk 
refused to do anything for him, and suggested the 
receiving hospital. It was so close to the theater 
that the young man hurried there and again told 
his story. The doctor in charge told him to lie down, 
and in a trice he was sleeping soundly, and did not 
awaken until morning. Discovering what had hap- 
pened, the youth became almost frantic in his anxi- 
ety to explain, but the relief of the young woman 
was so great in hearing that there had been no ter- 
rible accident that she was in no mood to scold. 
Thus has one man been converted from the pain- 
less dentistry” habit. Perhaps stranger than this 
major portion of the episode itself was a subsidiary 
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incident. While the afflicted one still im the 
theater, the young woman dropped her vanity box, 
which sprung open as it struck the tloor. The escort 
retrieved it, and was asked to put if in his pocket 
for safe keeping. It contained all the money the 
girl had in her possession, and she would have been 
stranded down town and forced into the embarrass- 
ing situation of appealing for help. and thus hetray- 
ing the whole affair, only for still another peculiar 
thing. A woman sitting in front of her saw a nickel 
lying in the aisle, and handed it to my heroine, re- 
marking, “This must have dropped out of your 
purse.” It was car fare home and the day—or rather 
the night—was saved. 


Yar a ‘ 


More Shipshod English 


Last week I quoted a sample of the ungrammatical 
sentences which appear in our esteemed dailies. 
Here is a gem from the north end of newspaper 
row: “He who was created in the image of his 
Maker is developing into an initation of she who 
was whittled out of a rib.” The class in elements of 
English will please cite, for the benefit of the Eagle, 
the rule as to the third personal pronoun, feminine, 
objective case governed by a preposition. 


Seeps In From Wilshire Boulevard 


Out on Wilshire boulevard a small boy overheard 
his parents discussing the lad’s aunt who had been 
a recent visitor and who was a great talker. He 
looked up from his book and said, “Aunt Emma is 
a good talker, uses fine language, her sentences are 
brief, but there are too many of them.” This same 
boy who has only recently come here to live, said 
in reply to his mother who remarked upon lis seem- 
ing as much at home here as in Michigan where they 
came from, “Well, T guess 1 don’t want people to 
think I’m imported, do I?” 


Celtic Club’s Activities 


Edmund Mitchell is the 
Celtic Club and his address to the members tn rec- 
ognition of the honor gives assurance that the club 
has made no error in choosing Mr. Mitchell to suc- 
ceed “Bob” Burdette, Dr. W. T. McArthur and Ezra 
A. Healy. I wish I might have been present Tuesday 
evening when the accomplished Llarry Herbert 
Knibbs, poet and novelist, gave an address on Welsh 
songs and music. Mr. Knibbs is a writer of great 
talent and is a decided acquisition to Los Angeles 
literary circles. His pen name as a youthful poet was 
Harry K. Herbert. He had a select and appreciative 
audience. The subject he chose was the Tramp, of 
whose ways and varieties he has been making a 
study, throwing the results into the form of quaint 
and elusive verse. I might suggest that specimens of 
these studies may be found in the current numbers 
of The American Magazine. The historian of the 
club, James Main Dixon, followed with lines of Sir 
Lewis Morris, the Welsh bara, addressed to Henry 
Vaughan, his predecessor in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who lived a quiet life as a country physician 
at Scethrog on the banks of the Usk. He also read 
two of Vaughan'’s own poems, “The World” and 
“The Retreat.” Mr. Roberts, a Welshman born, gave 
Welsh songs in the original with fine effect. 
For the March meeting Joseph Scott is starred; 
the April gathering is to be a Stevenson night 
when I hope to show the club a few, prized Stev- 
enson relics on which he set personal store. In 
May Rev. Dean MacCormack will talk on “The Celt 
in Canada,” and in June Prof. James Alain Dixon 
will give an address on the six hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Bannockburn. Following the 
summer recess, in October, Dr. W. T. McArthur is 
to talk on “Hallowe’en in Celtic Lore,” and S. AL 
Kennedy will dissect Celtic sayings. David Gemmell 
Baillie will trace Celtic references in the Ruble at 
the November meeting and the December evening 
will be in the hands of the vice presidents, Dr. Wal- 
ter Lindley and Judge Frank G. Finlayson. It hath 
an attractive flavor. 


new president of the 


Protection Plank Is Abandoned 


Meanwhile the Examiner’s Palais de Dance” goes 
triumphantly on its way, being now housed in the 
old Morley skating rink. I regret to notice. how- 
ever, that the undertaking to “protect” all “ladies” 
who attend, has been abandoned. Last week, the 
advertisements promised this protection to all 
though, as the Palais had the endorsement of the 
chief of police, it was not entirely clear from what 
they were to be protected. Still, it seemed too great 
an undertaking, so the line disappeared from the ad- 
vertisements. Or is it that as Mr. Hearst is now 
becoming almost a Democrat again he no longer be- 
lieves in protection? Concerning the Palais, the 
name of the institution is another example of the 
cheerful unconcern nearly always displayed when 
Hearst men try to handle foreign languages. As in 
the recent case of the “tea dansant” this term, 
“Palais de Dance’ is an incongruous hybrid, the 
terpsichorean term in French being spelled “danse.” 
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By W. Francis Gates 
Ellis Club did not attempt so heavy 
a program as it, at times, has offered, 
in its concert at the Auditorium Tues- 
day night. The most interesting num- 
bers were by Coleridge-Taylor, Theo. 


Dubois and W. F. Harling. The first 
added a virile “Viking Song,” sung with 
admirable swing by the _ eighty-two 
members of the club; the second was 
represented by a taranteila which 
would have been even more interesting 
to the audience had there been a pro- 
gram note telling the peculiar story 
of the tarantelle and why it is so 
named; and then there was the strong- 
est number of the evening, “Before the 
Dawn” by W. EF. Harling. This com- 
poser is an American, it is good to say, 
and it is pleasing to find a work of the 
poetic values and the musicianship in 
the list of American compositions. The 
text is by Richard Le Gallienne, ar- 
ranged from the Persian poet, Hafiz. 
These three numbers the club sung es- 
pecially well, but not slighting the 
lighter things offered. It was notable 
that the least valuable selection on 
the program, musically, was the one 
to be insistently recalled. Director 
Poulin had the assistance of Ray Hast- 
ings at the piano—a change from the 
syIph-like Mary O’Donoghue; but the 
non-sylph-like Mr. Hastings, like his 
“lightly tripping predecessor, sees that 
no fault is to be found with the pian- 
istic end of the performance. The solo- 
ist was Aurelia Wharry, soprano. This 
attractive young woman has a clear 
voice of moderate proportions and used 
it in selections from “Cavalleria Rs- 
ticana’”’ and “Manon Lescaut,” as well 
as several smaller numbers. Her work 
was received with manifest approba- 
tion. 


One face and form was missing from 
the Ellis Club concert, one of its ar- 
dent and capable members, one of its 
most popular and able singers, and that 
was James A. Foshay. It seemed 
seareely like an Ellis Club concert 
without his kindly face in the back 
row of the basses and certainly his 
kindly spirit must be sadly missed by 
the men of the club, not only in their 
concerts but in their still more en- 
joyable semi-social sessions. 


Harley Hamilton was given two 
hearty greetings in public last week in 
addition to hundreds in private. The 
first was at the Gamut Club, where 
his associates gave him a very glad 
hand on his return from Europe, and 
the second was at the symphony re- 
hearsal, where the orchestra gave its 
founder and for sixteen years its leader 
a fanfare—the only time this honor 
has been paid anyone by this orchestra. 
Moreover, Mr. Tandler made a speech. 

John McCormick, the sweet voiced 
Irish tenor, “hung ’em up on the walls” 
at his recital Wednesday night—which 
is a commonplace way of saying the 
Auditorium was full to the footlights. 
“Sweet-voiced” seems just about the 
right label, though I trust I do not 
often use such saccharine phrase. Mr. 
McCormick has that pleasant suavity 
of tone production and the clear enun- 
ciation which make him a first-class 
exponent of the best school of ballad 
singing. And, too, his selection from 
Handel’s “Jeptha’ was delightful be- 
cause of this clarity of diction, In AI- 
litsen’s “The Lord is My Light” he 
showed how much could he extracted 
from a song that may be deadly dull in 
the voice of an ordinary singer. Mr. 
McCormack’s large audience proves 
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that the phonograph is not to be de- 
spised as a maker of publicity and 
popularity—compare the audiences of 
Clara Butt with those of McCormack. 
Donald MacBeath was heard in several 
violin selections, in which the notable 
feature was the use of his own inter- 
pretations; but the pianist Mr. O’Brien, 
di his best to minimize this, as at 
times it was impossible to hear the 
violin at all—which seemed to bother 
nobody, nor to detract from the ap- 
plause. Mr. McCormack gives another 
program this afternoon, largely of 
English ballads. Probably, hefore this 
is in print the house will be sold. 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
gave a program at Redlands last night, 
with Mme. Jomelli as soloist. 

Fourth of our symphony concerts 
presented a program which was worthy 
of an audience many times the size of 
that which heard it. A view of the 
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saturday night audience at a Sym- 
phony concert causes the exclamation 
which Mme. Jomelli expressed naively 
last week, between her songs, “I didn’t 
know there were so few people in Los 
Angeles.” 
hear our tales of “half-a-million”’ and 
then see fewer than 500 at a concert of 
this extent and value—is not uphold- 
ing the claim of being a musical city. 
The orchestra played the Fidelio 
overture, the Bizet “L’Arlesienne” suite, 
the Sibelius “Valse Triste’—the “sorry” 
waltze as one attendant expressed it— 
and the Dvorak “New World” sym- 
phony. The soloist was Mme. Jeanne 
Jomelli, originally from the domains of 
Queen Wilhelmina, I believe. Mr. Tand- 
ler continues to “make good.’ The 
Dvorak symphony was the second large 
opportunity he has had to show the 
scope of his powers as director. While 
there was a tendency at times toward 
a slower tempo than gives the most in- 
terest, there were other points in which 
the conductor brought out new beau- 
ties in the work heyond what had been 
previously expressed by this orchestra. 
And this symphony is no stranger to 
our program, this being the sixth or 
seventh performance of it. It was a 
peculiar coincidence that when Mme. 
Jomelli sang with the orchestra in 
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“THEATER 
BEAUTIFUL" 


THE AUDITORIUM 





L. EF. BEHYMER, 
Manager. 


TUESDAY EVENING, FEB. 17—Fifth Artist—Second Series Philharmonic Course 


Yvonne De Treville 


Coloratura Soprano in Three Centuries of Prima Donnas, a Costume Song Recital 


Seats Now on Sale. 


Prices 75c, 


$1, $1.50 and %. Student Rates. 


THURSDAY EVENING, FEB. 19—Philharmonic Substitute. 


Jeanne Jomelli, Dramatic Soprano 
Raoul La Para, Solo Pianist 


All unused Philharmonic tickets for Ignace Paderewski, Josef Hofmann or past 


events, 


SPECIAL EVENT, FEB. 


good at this concert. 
Seats Now on Sale—5S0c, 75c, $1, $1.50 and $2— 


Student Rates. 
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JOHN McCORMACIK 


DELIGHTFUL LRISH TENOR. 


FAREWELI, 


RECITAL—PADEREWSKEK1]1 


Seats made good on this occasion. 


Seats Now on Sale—Prices $1, $1.50, $2, and $2.50. 


‘“THEATER 
BEAUTIFUL” 


THE AUDITORIUM 


L.E. BEHYMER, 


anager. 


FIFTH PUBLIC REHEARSAL AND CONCERT, 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 


(Seventeenth Consecutive Season) 
HERR ADOLF TANDLER, Director; SIGMUND BEEI.. Director. 


Friday afternoon, Feb. 


20, 8 o’clock; 25 cents to $1.50. 


Saturday evening, Feb. 21, 8:15 o’clock; 35 cents to $2.00. 


Wagner Memorial Program 


with the noted Waenerian soloist, SHNOR JUAN DE LA CRUZ, basso cantante. 


Seats on Sale, Auditorium box office. 


James Taber Fitzgerald, chairman 


management committee. 


Music and Musicians 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
349 Blanchard Hall. Phone 10082; Wilshire 2829 


ROLAND PAUL 
Voice 
Tues., Wed., Fri. & Sat. 323 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mon., Thurs., 318 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


HAROLDI—VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
will receive pupils in violin solo and en- 
semble playing. Phone 10082 

Studio 320 and 321 Blanchard Hall Bldg. 


HELEN BEATRICE COOPER 
Soprano 
Room 109 Blanchard Hall 
Res. Studio 517 Gardena Ave., Tropico 


G. HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bidg. 
Studio A3952 Res. 74487 


OSKAR SEILING 
Concert Violinist and Instructor 
Instruction will be given at Studio Suite 
330-329 Blanchard Hall. Home 10082 


Estelle Heartt DREYFUS — Contralto 
Louis Ernest DREYFUS — Languages 
French, Spanish, German and Italian 
601-02 Majestic Theater Bldg. Phone 67878 
HARRY GIRARD, Baritone 
Teacher of Singing in All Its Branches 
Studio: 706-707 Majestic Theater Building 
Telephones: F4024; Main 2874 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. F, Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, anda Progressive School 

306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Music Makers” 
Printers, Publishers and Distributers of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bldg. 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway 234 South Hill Street 


ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Everything necessary to know In Singing, 
Sight, Ear Training, Harmony. Phone 10082 
JOS. N. WHYBACK, 331 Blanchard Hall. 


MISS JANIE BOLIN 

Accompanist 
Voice Piano 
Studio, 1239 South Hope St. Home 3169 
IDA M. LEONARD 
Cultivation of Speaking, Voice, Interpre- 
tation of Literature. Phone A-2855 
Studio 806-7 Y. W. C. A. Bidg. 


H, D. MUSTARD 
Baritone 
Studio, 400 Blanchard Hall 


























Soprano 





CAL. SCHOOLof ARTISTIC WHISTLING 
Agnes Woodward, Director 
Pupils Prepared for Public Engagements. 
428 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


JOHN DAVID BEALL 

Voice Development and Art of Singing. In- 
structor of many talented celebrities. 

Studio Gamut Club. Phones F5487, Bd’y 2098 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973 


MISS GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Available for Public En- 
gagements. Studio 610 Majestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8300 


BEULAH COOK GORDON 
Suprano—Concerts and Recitals. Tues. and 
Fri. p.m. 334 Blanchard Building 

Studio Phone 10082: Res. Wilshire 3178 


J preted, PASCAL 


ano 
Studio 727 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Phone 77676 


MRS. CATHERINE SHANK, Soprano 
Teacher of Singing: Concerts, Receptions, 
Musicals. Telephone 534 Glendale 

Studio: 701-702 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


WILLIAN TAYLOR SPANGLER, Pianist 
SUZETTE SPANGLER, Pianiste 
885 Blanchard Hall 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


MARQUIS ELLIS 
Tenor, Voice Placer, Director 
Studio 608-9 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Broadway 3526 Los Angeles 


MME. BEATRICE DE TROOST, Voice 
722 Majestic Bldg., Wed. and Sat. Mornings 
Tues, and Fri. 1217 Marengo Ave., 
South Pasadena 


GENEVIEVE CHURCH SMITH 
Lyric Soprano—Bel Canto 
Pasadena: 568 N. Orange Grove Ave. 
Room 4388 Blanchard Hall 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Basso 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons in German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2Gamut Club Bldg. 
B’dway 2098 Home F437 


A. WILHELMI ALBERS 


Instructor of Artistic Violin Playing 
Studio: 726 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal, 

Phone Broadway 2332 
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THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 
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November, 1909, the same work was | 
played. Really, madame, the orchestra | 
has other symphonies in its repertoire. ; 


Mr. Tandler secured his best effects 
in this program in the pianissimo pas- 
sages. But at the same time he has 


the verve and enthusiasm of youth and . 


does not hesitate at a blaring fortissimo 
when it is called for by the composer. 
I think that anyone who heard his 
Strauss number on the program before 
this will agree with me in that state- 
ment. And he will have another op- 
portunity in this line at the next pro- 
gram which is entirely of Wagner num- 
bers; and it will be well worth the 
hearing, too, as it offers several of the 
best of the Wagner repertoire. 

Mme. Jomelli has grown in artistic 
stature since her first visit here, though 
at that time she was highly compli- 
mented by Mr. Colby, then the one mu- 
sical writer on the daily press—a unique 
position which he still holds. Jomelli 
is amply provided with the three requi- 
sites of the suecessful vocal artist— 
namely voice, method and interpretive 
powers. Her selections were from St. 


Saens and-Debussy and they were sung | 


in the most artistic style, arguing well 
for her coming vocal recital. 


Charles W. Clark, formerly of Chi- 
cago, now of Paris, gave the third con- 
cert of the first series of Philharmonic 
affairs at the Auditorium Thursday 
night of last week. Mr. Clark has been 
well known to musicians for years as 
one of the prominent baritones of this 
country, 
more fertile. But this is his first visit 
to the West. There is this to be said 
about his program—he sang more Eng- 
lish than foreign songs—and would 
have been all the more enjoyed if he 
had stuck to the English throughout. 
However well his French and German 
were done, he proved he is one of the 
few vocal visitors we have had who 
can sing an understandable English. 
His program was not at all of the hack- 
neyed order, the only songs frequently 
heard were the three of Brahms. In 
this respect the recital offered a series 
of welcome novelties and made up for 
certain other features. 

Mr. Clark sings with fine sentiment, 
discriminating intelligence and good 
enunciation. Of course, we weren't ex- 
pected to understand the French songs 
—we do not all have that versatility 
of the recitalists. His vocal “method” 
produces a loose-throated tone, meilow 
and vibrant, but the probability is that 
Mr. Clark’s quantity and certainty on 
the upper notes were considerably 
more in evidence ten years ago. In 
fact, he suffered somewhat from over- 
advertisement as “the greatest Ameri- 
can baritone,” etc., etc., when there are 
a dozen or more who could give him 
cards and spades on natural voice. His 
strong point is the intelligence and dis- 
erimination with which he sings. 

Not since the last recital of David 
Bispham have we heard so Well enun- 
ciated English as Mr. Clark produced 
at this recital. Especially was it nota- 
ble in the odd choice of one encore 
number, “The Sweet Story of Old,” a 
sugar-coated little church ditty, And in 
this the words were twice as clearly 
given as in the other songs. Why? 
Simply because the singer wanted to 
be understood. Ergo, the conclusion— 
in the case of other singers, of course— 
that they do not want or expect to be 
understood; or, perhaps, realize that 
the words frequently are so inane, so 
silly, that it is charity to mumble them 
to the exclusion of all recognition. 

It was a wonderful array of artists 
promised for the last Gamut Club din- 
ner, by the local press—but most of the 
number answered ‘not present,” Ignace 
Paderewski, Clara. Butt and others by 
letter, the former with pleasant remin- 
iscences of his earlier visit. The lead- 
ing guest was Mme. Jomelli, soloist 
with the Symphony Orchestra last Sat- 
urday, who proved she has made con- 
siderable progress in English since her 
last visit. Then there were Charles W. 
Clark, the Chicago-Paris baritone who 
spoke happily to the club, and Sibyl 











before he removed to fields | 
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Sammis MacDermid who sang several! 
songs composed by her husband and 
accompanied by him at the piano. Mrs. 
MacDermid’s willingness to entertain 
her hosts made a decidedly pleasing 
impression, as did also her clever sing- 
ing. Mrs. L. J. Selby followed, with 
another of Mr. MacDermid’s songs, So 
he was well represented—and per- 
formed. Other musicians present were 
Raoul Laparra, Gordon Campbell, pian- 
ist, and a quartet from Iowa, A plan 
of seating the Gamut Club promptly at 
6:30 was one which will give much 
satisfaction, especially when it is sup- 
plemented by 2 prompt service. If 
suests of such a club do not deign to 
appear until half-an-hour after the ap- 
pointed dining time, that is no reason 
why the club should have its prandial 
enjoyment postponed to said limit. In 


| the long list this club has entertained, 


not half of the non-local guesis ap- 
peared until considerably after the 


| time set. This is not a complimentary 


comment on the manner of the guests, 
but a true one. 


—_despite the growls from the ranks— 
made it possible for the guests to par- 
take of the first courses. With the 
dining room opened at 6:20 and service 
at 6:30 and guests informed of this 
fact, the dinners will be all the more 
enjoyable. 

Isobel Carol—Isabelle Curl—-Madame 
Piana, take your choice of names— 


| gave an unusually good program as her 
Be- | 


farewell at the Mason last week. 
sides the usual florid numbers so suited 
to her voice and ability, there were 
several local composers represented— 
Roy Smith, Maud Weed, Grace Freeby 
and Homer Grunn had the felicity of 
hearing their songs unusually well 
sung. The Brahms quintet gave several 
numbers and Oskar Seiling was heard 
in a Kreisler selection—all making up 
a program of unusual worth. The fair 
singer was the recipient of a warm re- 
ception and a warmer “Au Revoir.” 


At its February meeting last week, 
the Music Teachers Association re- 
sumed its natural function of having a 
musical program. This was furnished 
by Messrs. Siegfried Beel, concert mas- 
ter of the Symphony Orchestra, and 
Raoul Laparra, French pianist and 
composer. 
nata in A major, for piano and violin, 
and the Laparra sonata in A minor, 
ending with the Grieg sonata No. 3 in 
C minir. There was a large attendance 
either to hear the music or to learn of 
the disentanglement of the People’s 
Orchestra accounts, But as the books 
of the former board and of the orches- 
tra management had not been turned 


over to the present officers, President — 


Spencer was able to make no addi- 
tional report. It is said that legal de- 
mand will be made for the books and 
accounts. 


Alice Coleman Batchelder is giving a 
series of charming music concerts in 
Pasadena. Assisting artists are the 


i Brahms quintet, Mrs. Dreyfus and Mr. 


Lott. Mrs. Batchelder plays with the 
quintet Wolf-Ferrari, Schumann and 
Caesar Franck works. Quartet num- 
bers are by Dvorak, Schubert and oth- 
ers. This is Mrs. Batchelder’s ninth 


series of chamber music recitals in) 
Pasadena, where she has placed herself | 


in the lead in this class of music. The 
series opened February 12. February 
26 and March 12 are succeeding dates. 


Another book recently issued by Lit- 


tle, Brown & Co, is “Success at Golf.” | 


Here Alexander Herd offers advice on 
spoon and iron shots; George Duncan 
explains the push; Laurence Ayton 
talks of bunker play; 
writes a chapter on driving; Wilfrid 
Reid discourses on the mashie, and 
Francis Ouimet, who last year defeated 
Harry Vardon for the American open 
golf championship, makes important 
suggestions on putting. Mr. John G. 
Anderson furnishes the book with an 
introduction. 


1 ] } + 
And only the long- | called Chopin. 


| suffering kindness of the management 


| ment 
| lengths, 
| piano was forgotten 


| satisfactory 


| complex thematic method, 


They played the Bach so- | 








in order to eke out her income. 


Harry Vardon | 


First of Coleman Chamber Concerts 


Mrs. Alice Coleman Batchelder, pi- 
anist, made her first public appearance 
of this season at the first of the Cole- 
man Chamber Concerts at the Hotel 
Green, Pasadena, Thursday afternoon. 
This brilliant young woman has been 
conducting these concerts for nine sea- 
sons, and apparently has determined 
that not even matrimony shall be per- 
mitted to interfere with their sequence. 
For this concert she was assisted by 
Harry Clifford Lott and the Brahms 
Quartet, The novelty of the afternoon 
was a Wolf-Ferrari piano quintet 
which wasa marvel of thematic beauty, 


| This comparatively young composer is 


almost the leader of the reactionary 
school, rebelling against the music of 
color without action of the Debussyites 
and the ultra realists of the Strauss 
type. The quintet of Thursday’s pro- 
gram, Opus 6, was almost like a Bee- 
thoven composition, excepting for an 
occasional sustained melody that re- 
And this is the sole 
weakness of Wolf-Ferrari, that with 
all his capacity for entrancing his aud- 
iecnce, he expresses little of his own, 
but constantly calls to mind the mas- 
ters of other days. 

Mrs. Batchelder’s talent for delicate 
precision was exercised to its full ca- 


| pacity in the exacting quintet, in which 
| the utmost fluency is demanded, coup- 
| led with rapid, almost astonishing con- 


trasts of phrase, and sudden transi- 
tions into lyric mood. She made the 
piece a sparkling comedy with many 
a love passage of honeyed import. It 
is only through this ability to view a 
work as a homogenous whole, and so 
express it, that the pianist can make 
the audience forget that the instru- 
is a series of wires of varied 
vibrated by hammers. The 
in Mrs. Batch- 
elder’s performance. 

In this principal num»er, tne Branms 
quartet was at its best, providing a 
colorful background for the pianos 
which carried the solo almost entirely. 
In the Dvorak number, string quartet 
opus 26, there was not so thoroughly 
an effect. The Dvorak 
music has a strong tendency toward 
the super-academic, and unless there 
is a spirited appreciation of his rather 
the result 
is a little dreary. However, this was 
only a flaw, and not a fatal defect, for 
the reading was scholarly, and that is 
perhaps the prime requisite of chamber 
music. Harry Clifford Lott sang several 
Brahms lieder in his customary satis- 
factory manner. The other two con- 
certs will be given Thursday after- 
noons, February 26 and March 12. 


“The Hat Shop” 


Mrs. C. S. Peel, an English author, 
has written the exceedingly English 
novel, “The Hat Shop,’ which deals 
with the ins and outs of millinery and 
modistes as they exist in fashionable 
London, Mrs. Peel’s story rather re- 
minds one of a dress that has been 
fashioned from a skimpy piece of ma- 
terial. There is a good deal of interest 
in it, but not enough to make excuse 
for three hundred or more pages. Mrs, 
Peel’s heroine is a beautiful widow of 
a fashionable set who goes into trade 
Her 
trials and tribulations, both in the 
shop and in her own love affairs, are 
the incidents which form Mrs. Peel’s 
mildly pleasant little tale. (‘The Hat 
Shop.” By Mrs. C. 8. Peel. John Lane 
& Co.) 


E. Phillips Oppenheim has gone to 
the South of France for his golf, now 
that “A People’s Man” is off the press, 
and is planning to go to Africa for a 
year’s shooting of big game. 


Richard Le Gallienne’s “The Quest 


i of the Golden Girl,” one of his earliest 
| works, continues to be a “‘best seller.” 


It has recently gone into a new edition. 


Perey Mackaye’s masque “Sanctu- 
ary,” Which was produced at Cornish 
last summer, has been published by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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Professiona! and Business Directory 


MAISON LOUIS 
Specialist of Wigs. Toupees, Transforma- 
tion, Hairdressing 
8387 3. Broadway, near Hamburzger’s 
Phone A5697 Los Angeles, Cal. 


-‘'- HARNESS AND SADDLERY 
SAMUEL C. FOY., (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS _ 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring St., Upstairs 








BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; HOME F8037 


ARTHUR T. HOBSON, Special Repres’tve 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York 
Res. 312 Cypress Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building #6139 


BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
a day. Special yearly rate. 
$14 Homer Laughlin Blde. 


BOYNTON NORMAL 
A Review School for Teachers 
Prepares for County Examinations 
525 Stimson Bide. A1840; Bdw’y 1919 
GEO. L. DICKINSON 
Gen’] Agent Southern California 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
915 Security Bldg. Los Angeles 


ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
eent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan, 22, 1914. 
020358 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Carl 
Dold Benz, whose post-office address is 
2703 Harvard Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal.. did 
on the 22nd day of September, 1918, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 020358, to purchase the 
SWI4SWY, Section 2, Township 1 &., 
Range 18 W., B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of 
the act of June 3. 1878, and acts amenda- 
tory, known as the ‘“‘Timber and Stone 
Law,’ at such value as might be fixed by 
appraisement. and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00 and the land $50.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 7th day of April, 1914, 
before Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
rom: Los Angeles, Cal., at 10:00 o’clock 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, bv 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


SPINELESS CACTUS FREE 


Send $5.00 for six Luther Burbank 
Myers, Spineless Cactus and we send 
free, three fruiting varieties (red, yel- 
low and white). The MYERS—an ab- 
solutely guaranteed spineless variety. 
These nine slabs should produce one 
hundred and fifty slabs in 12 months. 
Spineless Cactus—the wonder plant— 
food for man and beast, a green for- 
age for cows, chickens and hogs, 100 
tons to the acre of forage or 5 tons of 
table fruit. Circular free. Agents 
wanted, 
MYERS CACTUS GARDENS, 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WERK: | 

William Wendt, A. N. A.—Friday Morn- 
ing Club. 

Jean Mannheim—Friday Morning Clnb. 

Chicago Society of Etchers—Museum Art 
Gallery. ' 

American and European Artists—Mu- 
seum Art Gallery. 

Sketch Exhibition—Copp Building. 

It was but a brief fortnight before 
the formal opening of the great Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis | 
and general pandemonium reigned in : 
the various departments at the fair 
frounds. As usual, the show man was 
ready to crack the whip but the per- 
formers were late. In no other place 
was this state of affairs more strongly 
marked than at the Palace of Fine 
Arts. Many of the exhibits from abroad 
did not arrive until the eleventh hour 
and some didn’t get there even then. 
The Russian collection was among the 
latter. In fact, we had all completely 
given up the hope of having this 
group in time for the opening. It ar- 
rived at the last moment and every- 
one worked like mad to get it upon 
the walls. 

a5 ge # 

I remember the general impression 
this matchless collection made upon all 
who saw it. One canvas in particular 
I shall never forget for the reason that 
we had so much difficulty in finding 
a suitable place for it to hang. It was 
called “The Battle of the Giants” and 
was painted in a masterly manner. The 
subject depicted a gnarled and twist- 
ed tree growing on a rocky cliff upon 
which an angry sea was beating with 
all its merciless strength. Everyone 
who saw the picture was filled with 
admiration. The giants were of equal 
strength and splendor, yet so different 
in character and temperament. 

vk ° + 

This week and for three weks yet to 
come, William Wendt and Jean Mann- 
heim are holding a joint exhibition of 
their late work in landscape and por- 
traiture at the Friday Morning Club 
house, No. 940 South Figueroa street. 
Mr. Wendt shows eleven large paint- 
ings of northern and southern land- 
scapes and the same number of 
sketches, all of unusual interest from 
an art standpoint. Mr. Mannheim dis- 
plays two new portraits of merit, sev- 
eral figure studies, and a dozen or 
more well-considered landscape ren- 
derings. This unusual showing is ex- 
posed to public view in the main audi- 
torium at the club house and may be 
seen by the public every day from ten 
in the morning until four in the af- 
ternoon. 

* * * 

Perhaps I should not have suggested 
the simile of the battle of the giants 
in introducing my topic. Battle brings 
to mind a raging fight between two 
contending forces fcr absolute suprem- 
acy, andIam sure that no such conflict 
exists between these twoable men. Mr. 
Wendt and Mr. Mannheim are friends 
indeed and their motto in art is “live 
and let live.” Both are broad-minded, 
charitable men, working to advance the 
art standards of the west and to ren- 
der a good account of their own art. 
As the groups hang at the present 
exhibition it is impossible to refrain 
from drawing sharp comparisons. Both 
men are giants in the field of art in the © 
southwest, but are as dissimilar in | 
temperament as the sea and the veter- 
an tree. Wendt bends nature to fit his 
mood and Nature woos Mannheim to 
her caprice. Yet it is @ifficult to com- 
pare the work of these two artists. | 
Wendt is a landscapist and Mannheim 
a figure-painter, Even a Mannheim 


. lllustrative 
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landscape possesses much of the feel- 


| ing for figure work and seldom does 


this painter fail to imply figures in his 
nature studies. 
* * * 

Mr. Mannheim shows two late por- 
traits that are among his best efforts 
in this line. Several new genre studies 
add variety and charm to the collec- 
tion. Many of Mr. 


are very different from anything we 


have yet seen by this painter. The art | 


committee of the Friday Morning Club 
is to be congratulated on securing this 
feature exhibition as Mr. Wendt sel- 
dom makes an individual showing and 
Mr. Mannheim has not exhibited in 


Los Angeles in many months, 


K k 2 


An exhibition of seventy-five of the 
paintings in black and 
white oils by Will Foster are now on 
exhibition at the Edgerly, No. 1029 
south Hope. I knew something of Fos- 
ter a good many years ago when he 
was not so famous as he is now. If 
my memory does not play tricks I 
fancy that Foster is about thirty years 
of age. He began his work when a mere 
lad and I assure you that he was in- 
deed a callow youth when I 
him, fis first sketches were published 
in Life at about the time he wags of 
voting age and they were far from 
faultless. In the last ten years he has 
grown Steadily in power and reputa- 
tion and his work is published in many 
of the leading journals of America. 


Foster was born in Cincinnati, studied 


art in Chicago and New York, and now 
maintains a studio in the latter city. 
Like so many able draftsmen, young 
Foster is ambitious to become a por- 


irait painter and in the spring he will | 


go to Paris for a course of study. Fos- 
ter draws and models in a strong, 
craftsmanlike manner and his desire 
to paint “bigger stuff’ is more than 
justified. 
k * co 

Sketches are the artist’s short-hand 
notes for the canvases that are yet to 
be created. The majority of the ecan- 
vases seen in galeries and public ex- 
hibitions are studio paintings, that is 
to say, they are worked up from small 
sketches which the artist has taken 
afield. Often, the sketch is more valu- 
able from an art standpoint than the 
finished canvas. Few persons under- 
stand the sketch, due, no doubt, to the 
fact that few have an opportunity to 
Study the artist’s original sketches. 
The California Art Club has planned 
a unique sales exhibition of sketches 
by members to be held at the club 
room in the Copp Building. Hach mem- 
ber of the club has been asked to do- 
rate one or more than one sketch to 
be hung at this time. These small 
canvases will be sold and the money 
used to carry on the various activities 
of the club, About fifty sketches have 


been sent in and the exhibit, which | 


opens Monday, February 16, promises 
to be of unusual interest. 
oS tk * 
More than one hundred original 
etchings by famous American and Eu- 
ropean etchers, sent out by the Chi- 


cago Society of Etchers, are now on | 


public view at the Museum Gallery of 
Fine Arts, Exposition Park. This val- 
uable collection is hung in the library 
of the museum and may be seen every 


day for the next three weeks. 
* ® & 


Palette Club of the Los Angeles | 


School of Art and Design, met last 
Tuesday night with a large attendance 
of students and friends. Compositions 
and posters were criticized, followed 





Wendt’s subjects | 
| were taken in the northern country and 





knew ' 








Sterling S. Boothe, pres. Leo. V. Young- 
worth, V. Pres. Har! ¥. Boothe, Treas. 
Geo. A, Fitch, Sec’y. 


-|- Red Cross Ambulance Service S||= 


STERLING BOOTHE CO. 
Successor to Orr & Boothe Co. 
MORTICIANS 


Twelfth and Hope Sts., Los Angeles 
Home 60573 Main 6426 
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RAILSBACK CHINA CO. 
Importers and Wholesale Decorators of 
White China 


Keramic Artists’ Materials 
Revilation Kilns Campana Publications 
Hasburg Gold Coover’s Gold Letters 

322 W. FIFTH ST. Phone F623 


P. J BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 


High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S, Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


HEMSTITCHING 
Cloth Covered Buttons, Pleating, Etc. 


ELITE BUTTON CO. 
604 Title Guarantee Co. 
S. E. Cor. 5th and Broadway 
Phone 1255 


Main 3167 


J. C. FERGUSON 


Diamonds and all other Precious 
Stones Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
232-234 Laughlin Bldg. 

315 South Broadway Los Angeles 


H-3516 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios inthe 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING, Espec- 
lally attractive quarters offered for 
Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


Art and Artists Directory 


LINDSTEDT STUDIO 
617 So, Hill St. Los Angeles 
Main 73388: A5615 


Expert Kodak and Camera Repairing 
CALIFORNIA CAMERA HOSPITAL 
327 O. T. JOHNSON BLDG. 
Phone A1525 All Work Guaranteed 


ALICE DELMAR BRYANT 
WATER COLOR ARTIST 
Limited Number of Pupils Taken 
SUITE 79-80 WALKER THEATER BLDG 


CANNON’S SCHOOL OF ART 
Life Class 
Mornings and Evenings 
Studio, 304. 431 S. Hill St. 


L, A. SCHOOL of ART and DESIGN 
All branches taught. Day and night classes 
Phone 51657. Sixth and Alvarado St. 

Send for illustrated catalogue 


MRS. CEFERINA D. De LUQUE 
EDVARDO LUQUE 
Of] Painting Instructions 
Studio: Blanchard Hall 403 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS U.S @. 
Leading Art Schoo! of the West 
W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. 66 
Tel. 39086: Gar. 375 


GUY E. ALTERTON 
Watchmaker, Jeweler & Engraver 
515 Title Guarantee Bide. Phone F-83856 
High Grade Jewelry Repairing 


by a talk on the “Barbizon School and 


its Art” by Hamilton A. Wolf, the in- 
structor. 



































| DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
February 7, 1914. 
019945, Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that William 
J. Hacker, whose post-office address is 
400 So. Fremont Avenue, Los Angeles, 


| Cal, did, on the 22nd day of August, 1913, 
| file in this office Sworn Statement and 


. . No. 019945, to purchase the 
NWYNEWY, NEYNWY, Section 24. Town- 
ship 1 S., Range 17 W., & B. Meridian, 


| and the stone thereon, under the provis- 


tons of the act of June 3, 1878. and acts 
amendatory, known as the ‘Timber and 
Stone Law,” at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $200.00. the 
stome estimated at $00.00 and the land 
$100.00; that said applicant will offer final 
proof in support of his applieation and 
sworn statement on the 22nd day of April, 
1914, before Register and Receiver U. §S. 
Land Office, Tuos Angeles, California. at 
10:00 o'clock A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


NOTICE OF APPLICATION TO DIS- 
SOLVE CORPORATION. - 

In the Superior Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia, in and for the County of Los 
Angeles. 

No. B-8869. 

In the matter of the application of Bolte 
Manufacturing Company. a corporation, 
for dissolution of said Corporation. 

Notice is hereby given that Bolte Manu- 
facturing Company, a corporation, formed 
under the laws of the State of California, 
with its principal place of business in the 
city of Los Angeles, State of California, 
has presented to the Superior Court a pe- 
tition praying that an order he made dis- 





solving said corporation, and that Wed- 
nesday, the 18th day of March. 1914, at 
10 o’clock a. m., or as soon thereafter as 
counsel can be heard, has been appointed 
as the time and the court room of depart- 
ment 10 of said Superior Court in the 
Court House in the city of Los Angeles, 
State of California, as the place at which 
said application is to be heard. 

Witness my hand and seal of said Su- 
perigr Court, this 2nd day of February, 
1914. 


fe. J. ele LANDE, 
Clerk of the Superior Court of the County 
of Los Angeles, State of California. 
By A. ROBERTSON, 
Deputy. 
NOLEMAN AND SMYSER, 
Attorneys for Applicant. 


(Seal) 


DEPARMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 3, 1914. 

018476 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Charles 
H. Mepham. whose post-office address is 
306 I. Washington St., Los Angeles, Cal., 
did, on the 15th day of April, 1913. file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 018476. to purchase the SEYSEY, 
sec, 7. NYZNEY. NEWYWNWY,. Section 18. 
Township 1 S8., Range i8 W., S. B. Mert- 
dian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
Ssuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appratsed, at 
$400.00 . the stone estimated at $200.00, and 
the land $200.00; that said application will 
offer final proof in support of his applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 17th day 
of March, 1914, before Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, 
California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent fssues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN,, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
IN THE SUPERIOR COURT OF THE 


STATE OF CALIFORNTA 

In and for the County of Los Angeles. 
In_the Matter of the Application of Scott, 

Powell & Keeley, Inc., a corporation, 

to change its name. 

No. B §959. ORDER. . 

The petition of Scott, Powell & Keeley, 
Inc., a corporation, praving for leave to 
change its name to Los Angeles Under- 
writers Agency Inec.., having been filed 
herein, and good cause appearing therefor, 
it is hereby ordered that said petition be, 
and the same is hereby set for hearing on 
the 10th day of March, 1914, in Depart- 
ment 10 of said Superior Court, at the 
hour of ten o’clock a. m.. and all persons 
interested are then and there required to 
be present and show cause. if any they 
have, why said petition should not be 
granted. ' 

Tt is further ordered that a copy of this 
order be published in “‘The Granhiec,’”’ a 
newspaper of general circulation. pub- 
lished in the County of Los Angeles, State 
of California, for at least four successive 
weeks before said day of hearing. . 

Dated February 4th, 1914. . 

PAUL J. McCORMITICK, 


Judge, 
SLOSSON & MITCHELL, 
Attorneys for Petitioner, 











This morning, at the little chapel on 
her father’s rancho, La Rambla, out- 
side of San Pedro “Miss 


Gaffey, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
tT. Gaffey, will become the bride of Mr. 
Montagu Ward, the service to be pro- 
nounced by the Reverend Father Mc- 
Grath. Mrs. Edwin T, Earl is to act as 
matron of honor, while Miss Marion 
Winston, Miss Kate Frese, and Miss 
Geraldine St. 
will attend the _ bride. 
dolph Huntington Miner will attend 
Mr. Ward. Only the immediate fam- 
ilies will witness the ceremony. Fol- 
lowing the wedding breakfast Mr. 
Ward and his bride will leave for a 
northern trip, and will return to Los 
Angeles, to occupy a bungalow in Ben- 
ton Way. 


Next week is a busy one for the so- 
cial calendar. Monday afternon and 
Tuesday afternoon there will be musi- 
cales given by Mrs. E. E. Kerckhoff 
and Mrs. S. O. Houghton, jr., Wednes- 
day afternoon Mrs. Norman Bridge, 
Mrs. Henry W. Howard and Mrs. 
James T. Moore will give a tea, and 
Wednesday evening Mr, and Mrs. EK. T. 
Stimson of 825 W. Adams street will 
give a “bal blanche” at the Country 
Club. There are several afternoon af- 
fairs planned for Miss Bessie Baker, 
whose marriage to Mr. Arthur Letis, 
Jr., is to take place the latter part of 
the month, and Friday the Bachelors’ 
Mardi Gras ball is to take place—the 
last big dance before the Lenten sea- 
son. 


Mrs. E. J. Marshall of Westlake ave- 
nue gave a luncheon yesterday after- 
noon for Mrs. Henry H#. Huntington. 
Spring blossoms, gathered in Frenchy 
clusters, formed the decorations for 
the table, where covers were arranged 
for Mrs. William E. Dunn, Mrs, E. A. 
Bryant, Mrs. Hugh Livingston Mac- 
neil, Mrs. James Calhoun Drake, Mrs. 
Randolph Huntington Miner, Mrs. Mary 
Longstreet, Mrs. Granville MacGowan, 
Mrs. William Garland, Mrs. George 
Denis, Mrs. Lenore, Mrs. Gail Johnson, 
Mrs. Allan C. Balch and Miss Carrie 
Chapman. 


Mrs. Joseph F. Sartori and Miss 
Juliet Boileau of West Twenty-eighth 
street Wednesday afternoon gave the 
fourth of a series of afternoon teas 
with which they have ben entertaining 
ihis season, Bowls of delicate spring 
blossoms formed fragrant decorations 
for the receiving rooms. Assisting the 
hostesses were Mrs, Randolph Hunt- 
ington Miner, Mrs. Hugh Livingston 
Macneil, Mrs. Granville McGowan, Mrs. 
Charles Monroe, Mrs. Henry O'Mel- 
veny, Mrs. C. C. Parker, Mrs. Bertnard 
Smith, Mrs. Fowler Shankland, Mrs. 
Edward Silent, Miss Carrie Waddilove, 
Miss Evangeline Duque, Miss Newlin, 
Miss Daphne Drake, Miss Alice Elliott, 
Miss Margaret Ramsey, Miss Kath- 
erine Ramsey and Miss Elizabeth Wol- 
ters. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Walsh and Miss 
Virginia Walsh, who have been at the 
Bryson for several months, have again 
opened their home at Harvard and 
Wilshire boulevard. 


Mrs. W. H. Perry, Mrs. Charles Mo- 
dini Wood and Miss Elizabeth Wood 
will sail March 4 for a trip through 
the Orient. 


Last evening Mr. and Mrs. W. I. Hol- 
lingsworth gave an informal dinner at 
their home on Lake street. 


Mrs. Barker Van Zandt gave a lunch- 
eon at the California Club Wednesday 
afternoon, with Mrs. James H. Grigsby 
as guest of honor. The appointments 
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| at a Junecheon given by 
' Gavigan. 
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season, with Kewpies, red blossoms 


| and plump red hearts used in the deco- 


rations. After luncheon auction bridge 
was enjoyed. 


Wifty boys and girls enjoyed the 
dancing party given yesterday even- 
William M. 
their home on West 

in honor of their sons, 
Masters Jack and Marshall Garland. 


Miss Georgie Johnson, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Gardner Johnson 
of 981 South Hoover stret, is to join 
the ranks of spring brides, her engage- 
ment to Mr, John Donald Dawson hav- 
ing been announced Tuesday afternoon 
Miss Helen 
Miss Johnson is a graduate 
of Marlborough school, and Mr. Daw- 
son is a Stanford man. Miss Gavigan 
arranged two tables for her guests, the 
centerpiece being rustic baskets filled 
with jonquils, while at each place a 
tiny basket contained a flower which 
held the announcement cards. Guests 
included Miss Helen Taggart, Miss Vir- 
ginia Nourse, Miss Florence Brown, 
Miss Marjorie Lee, Miss Elizabeth 
Brant, Margaret Erickson, Miss Helen 
Worsham, Miss Beatrice Gavagan, Miss 


Garland at 


| Eva Bailey, Miss Mamie Nimock, Miss 


Lucy Smith, Miss Katherine Glasgow, 
Miss Mercedes de Luna, Miss Leila 
Joly, Miss Helen Brant, Miss Lina 
Johnson, Miss Marion Allen, Mrs. 
George McLean, Mrs. Alfred Brant and 
Mrs. Benjamin Harwood. 


Miss Nancy Kyle, who is the house 
guest of Mr, and Mrs. Godfrey Holter- 
hoff, was the guest of honor at the 
theater party given Monday evening 
by Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Stimson, their 
other guests being Mrs. J. W. Den- 
ham, Mr. Walter Van Pelt, Mr. William 
Reed and Mr. and Mrs. Holterhoff. Af- 
ter enjoying the performance at the 
Majestic, the party went to the Alex- 
andria for the supper dance. 


Miss Martha Woolwine, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Woolwine, who has 
been visiting in Tennessee, will return 
the first part of the week, bringing 
with her Mrs. Mair Mathews, who will 


| be her house guest. 


Miss Daphne Fitz-George of London, 
England, has gone to San Francisco for 
a visit before returning to her home 
across the water. She has been the 


' guest of Miss Doria Simpson for a4 
| month or two. 


Mrs. Phillip Forve of Westlake ave- 
nue gave a dancing party for the 
younger set Monday evening, in honor 
of her niece, Miss Kathleen Stegmaier 
of Wilkesbarre, Pa., who with her 
mother, Mrs. George Stegmaier, is here 
for a visit. Mrs. Stegmaier and Miss 
Mary Forve assisted in receiving. 
Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Stegmaier is 
to be guest of honor at a luncheon 
given by Mrs. Forve. 


Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Ellsworth Dunn will honor Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry E. Huntington with a 
dinner party at the California club 
Monday evening, Feb. 23. 


Dr. and Mrs, Guy Cochran and their 
small daughter have returned from a 
yachting trip to Panama. 


Mrs. Arthur Gage is visiting in Ala- 
bama, where she is the guest of her 
sister, Mrs. William F. Tebbetts, who 
passed several months here recently. 


Monday afternoon, Mrs. C. B. Weav- 
er entertained with a theater party at 
the Orpheum for Miss Bessie Baker, 
who is to become the bride of Mrs. 
Weaver’s nephew, Mr. Arthur Letts, 
Jr., the evening of February 24. After 


were all suggestive of the Valentine ithe performance tea was enjoyed at 


a 





February 14, 1914 


5 Une J. W. Robimson Co. 


Broadway and Third 


To 
Keep Nice Things--Nice 
Wayne Wardrobe Bags! 


HERE are Wayne Wardrobe Bags in every 
size—one especially to keep evening gowns 
fresh: one for dress suits; bags to keep the moths 
and dust from furs and bags for children’s clothes. 


Dust-proof, moth-proof, damp-proot Wayne Bags. 


Pneu Form Dress Forms 


PNEU FORM Dress Form makes sewing so 
much more scientific. There’s none of the 
twisting and turning, the nerve-wracking fitting. 
For if a gown or blouse fits your Pneu Form it fits 
you just as perfectly. 
» 
C\ bs 


at IRobimson’s 





Winter Drink 


When chilled by a drive during 
the crisp weather of winter, a glass 
of Ginger Ale produces a warmth 
that is satisfying and healthful. 
Order a case of Puritas Ginger Ale 


now—before you forget it. 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Company 


P, ©. Box 643-3” 


Main Plant: East Seventh St. and Santa Fe Railway Tracks 
‘Phones: Home 10053; Sunset Main 8194 





February 14, 1914 


the Alexandria, where pale pink carna- | 
tions and pink shaded candelabra were | 


used, with hand-painted sketches of 
cupids and brides as place cards. 
the party were Mrs. D. M, Baker, Miss 
Gretchen Buettner, Miss Ada Letts, 
Miss Ethel Getz, Miss Frances Smith, 


Mrs. James Dunham, Mrs. Malcolm 


McNaughten, Mrs. Harold Janss, Mrs. 


J. A. Aldritt, Miss Dorothy Weaver, 
Miss Lila Weaver and Miss Elizabeth 
Hoag. 


Miss Baker 
James Lane Crandall 
noon with a “shower” and luncheon, 
the appointments all being in pink. 
Carnations and ferns filled a great bas- 
ket, tied with pink tulle, which was 
used as the centerpiece, and the cloth 
was sprayed with maidenhair ferns. 
Each gift was pink, and the pink-wrap- 
ped bundles were concealed in a great 
shower of pink blossoms. 


was honored by Mrs. 
Tuesday after- 
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| Modisin JElats 


Each Spring, femininity demands 


new styles; this season, even more 


novel and becoming. Shapes are 


small, with chic touches of jet or 
rhinestone, ostrich pompons, crowns 
of plain or shirred taffeta silk. The 
brim fetchingly rolls up on the side. 


Style exaction is pleasingly exemp- 





Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker gave a | 


dinner party Tuesday evening in com- 
pliment to Miss Paloma Schramm, the 
musician, and Mr. Edward Baruch, 
whose engagement was recntiy an- 
nounced. The table was fragrant with 
Killarney rosebuds, and the 
cards were suggestive of the coming 
marriage. Covers were arranged for 
Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Koepfli, Mr. and 
Mrs. Adolf Tandier and Mr. and Mrs. 
James T. Fitzgerald. 


After several months’ absence in the 
east. Mr. and Mrs. William Henry 
Workman, Jr., are once more settled 
in their home, “Villa Workman” on 
Boyle avenue. 


In honor of Miss Kathryn Gladgow, 
whose engagement to Mr. Philip Harri- 
gan was recently announced, Miss 
Georgie Johnston of Hoover street gave 
a luncheon for a number of young girls 
Thursday afternoon. Other special 
guests were Miss Mamie Mimock and 
Miss Lucy Smith. Spring blossoms 
decorated the tables. 

About thirty guests enjoyed the 


“tango” dinner given Thursday evening 
by Mr. and Mrs. Wiley W. Johnstone 


of 38 St. James Park in honor of their: 


house guests, Mrs. Frank H. Moon of 
San Jose and Mrs. Claus Spreckels of 
San Diego. Cut flowers adorned the 
tables and the living rooms, and place 
ecards were unique poster affairs. 


Notes from Bookland 


“My Lady of the Chimney Corner,” 
by Alexander Irvine is a book which 
is being widely read and discussed. 
Its publishers are advertising it as a 
work of genius worthy of the hand 
which wrote “A Window in Thrums,” 
and many eminent people have public- 
ly stated judgments of the book and 
its author not less laudatory. Mr. 
Irvine’s book deals with those dour 
Ulster peasant folk of whom just now 
we hear so much; and it follows “Mar- 
garet Ogilvy” in being a sort of me- 
moir in fiction form of the author’s 
mother. She obviously was a2 woman 
of uncommon gifts of mind and heart, 
and her son has painted her to the life. 
Incidentally, too, he has worked in as 
background to her picture a view of 
Ulster peasant life as realistic as it is 
true. He spares nothing. Spades are 
spades always. He gives you the dia- 
lect exactly as spoken, the quaint half 
humorous, half grim phrases of An- 
trim, hunger and poverty such as only 
Irishmen know, and with these a 
cheery acceptance of the will of God 
which perhaps you can find only in 
Ireland. It is difficult to say exactly 
wherein the charm and power of the 
book lie, but both undoubtedly are 
there. Also the book is literature. And 
splendidly it is rea! Irish. 


James Stephens, whose “Crock of 
Gold” was recently crowned as the best 
imaginative book of 19138, will issue 
soon 2 volume of his poems. In this 
will be found his best work. Stephens 
would be a better prose writer if he 
were a worse poet. 


Frank Harris suffers nothing from 
excess of modesty. He has’ written 


place | 





lified in 


LA “VILLE” MILLINERY 


(Second Floor Salon) 


EXCLUSIVE 


Reginald Harris 


Bungalows 
BUILT ON_COMMISSION 


Interesting Booklet: 


“BUILDING A HOME,” 


Sent on Request. 


STUDIO AT 


One-Six-One East Thirty-Sixth St. 
LOS ANGELES 


what he himself claimed to be “the 
classic biography” of Oscar Wilde. The 
fact that the masterpiece will be is- 
sued privately and by subscription 
only may give it rarity; but he is a 
wise author who knows his own classic. 


“Cecil Rhodes—The Man and His 
Work,” by Gordon Le Sueur, who was 
one of Mr. Rhodes’ confidential secre- 
taries, has been regarded by British 
critics as one of the writer’s most im- 
portant books. McBride, Nast & Co. 
will soon publish an American edition. 


Florence Crewe-Jones is negotiating 
with a Paris publishing house for the 
American and English rights for Guil- 
laume Livet’s “Miramar,” which will 
be brought out first as a serial under 
the title of “The Man with the Cat’s 
Eyes,” 


“Townsend Harris, First American 
Envoy in Japan,” written by Dr. Will- 
iam Elliot Griffis and published in 1895, 
has recently been translated into Jap- 
anese and published in Tokio. 


That “poetry does not sell” is almost 
an axiom of publishing, yet Charles 
Mhilips’ sympathetically realistic study 
of life among the early setlers in Wis- 
consin, ‘“‘Back Home, an Old-Fashioned 
Poem,” has gone into a fifth edition. 


Leona Dalrymple, whose novel “Diane 
of the Green Van” won first prize of 
$10,000 in the Reilly and Britton com- 
petition, is not, as has been reported, 
twenty years of age, but twenty-eight. 
She has written for publication ever 
since her seventeenth year. 


| 
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Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 





Gowns for the Opera 


For the ball room, for the reception, the the- 
ater, the afternoon tea or bridge party; in fact 
gowns for any occasion skillfully created and 
exclusively designed at reasonable prices and 
on short notice when desired. Furnish your 
own materials if you wish. Come in tomorrow 


and let us talk over that 


new gown. 


MUSS LAINIE 


Modiste to the Ultra-Fashionable 


733 5. Broadway, Los Angeles 


ARE YOU AMONG THE 


ULTRA - FASHIONABLE 
ANGELENO SOCIETY WOMEN 


who placed their orders for spring suits at my opening last week? If not, 
come in tomorrow and inspeet the handsomest stock of suitings west of 


New York at the exclusive shop of— 


Joseph Greene 


733 South Broadway 


SHE'S 


COMING NELLIE 


CLIFFORD 


Los Angeles’ 


Greatest Favorite 


| CAFE 
BRISTOL 


a Ge cnet 


Removed 


CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 
NURSES’ DIRECTORY, Inc. 


to 137 NO, CARONDELET ST. 
Mer., Lillian Simpson, Graduate Nurse 


All Graduate Nurses Registered. 
Calls answered day and night. 


556806 Wilshire 5184 


Price $25.00 Per Week 
for general nursing. 


PHONES: 


Home 
60478; 
Main 
2875 


W.W MINES & CO, 
REAL ESTATE. | 


Sa” 
W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 
631 S. Spring Street. 


J. GERZ 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


New Quarters: Fifth and Broadway 
504 Title Guarantee Bldg. 
Phone F-3510 Los Angeles 


Devoted exclusively to Musfe, Art and 

Setence. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Bul!d- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information, apply te 
F. W. BLANCHARD, 

233 South Broadway 252 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





The Homephone offers 
a service out of all pro- 
portion to its cost. It 
Is an alert, willing mes- 
senger that performs 
your bidding instantly 
might or day. ililtst 
call our Contract De- 
partment F-98, 


Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
716 So. Olive St. 


BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 





THE PACIFIC 


Japanese AAA Employment Bureau 
House Cleaning & Gardening Dept. 
Removed to 445 South Olive Street 
Phones: F-1078; Main 1714 
Largest and Most Popular Office 
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By Caroline Reynoids 
So few there are in this world who 


see below the surface of things—or | 


who want to do so. A jest is a jest, 
With no subtle inspiration; 


epigram is to be taken for its face 
value, not for the cause which gave it 
birth; a doubtful situation is to be ac- 
cepted with a wink or a nudge or a 
giggle, without thought of the flaws in 
the social system and the flaws in the 
human mind that make such situa- 
tions possible. And so it is with A 
thur Schnitzler’s ‘Anatol,’ which the 
Little Theater Company is giving a) 
brilliant production this week. 

To most of the persons who listen to 
the witty, sparkling, philosophical dia- 
logue, there is no moral significance to 
“Anatol.” Rather, it is a risque, dar- 
ing bit of entertainment, brimming 
with double entendre, to be enjoyed 
with a guilty relish. I1t is quite true 
that the stage has too often given us 
plays purposely constructed to appeal 
to the sex-sense under the guise of 
“classic literature,” but these efforts 
betray their low origin by the lack of 
secintillant brilliance which character- 
izes “Anatol.” 

Los Angeles is not ready for “Ana- 
tol.” The city is too much of a melt- 
ing pot, too filled with provincial minds 
or minds whose capacity is limited. It 
seems a sad reflection on the intellec- 
tual life of the community that there 
are not enough receptive and discrim- | 
inating persons to fil the Little Theater 
for a week with audiences that really 
appreciate the cleverness and the iron- | 
ical cynicism of Arthur Schnitzler’s 
dialogues. 

Anatol is a Viennese youth who dab- 
bles in love, submerges himself in it, 
or drinks it sparingly and daintily, | 
just as his mood of the moment dic- 
tates. He is an epicure of sensations, | 
he loves to linger tenderly over each 
new emotion—not over the psychol- | 
ogy of the emotion, but over the effect | 
of it. And to him sensation can come | 
only through sex—not through love, but 
through women. His egoism is colos- | 
sal; he thinks himself an ee oc | 
godling, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
almost any clever girl with a fetching | 
pair of eyes and a demure or devilish 
way with her can capture his suscep- 
tible fancy for a period. 

His imagination creates for him a 
world which really does not exist. He 
is a butterfly of passion, to rest for a 
moment on the timid little violet who. 
snuggles shyly at the root of an oak | 
tree, and then, when he has tired of her 
demure sweetness and the shade of the 
tree, or when the fever of his wooing 
crumples her, leaves to flutter on to a 


* 


inner an 


gorgeous full blown rose who intoxi- | 





cates him with her heady, heavy fra- |, 


grance. Even when hig sweethearts 
tire of him first or when they fail to 
remember an hour which he has ex- 
alted in his heart as deathless, Anatol 
enjoys the sensation, and although his 
vanity is outraged for the moment, that 
same vanity will come to his rescue, 
and convince him that the girl was 
merely dissembling her real feelings to 
save her pride and to punish him. He 
boasts gently of his loves to Max, his 
friend, he prides himself with naive 
egoism or his attraction—nor thinks of 
the tomorrow when the rose leaves will 
be bitter and black as dust against his 
lips. And, after all, the real lesson in 
“Anatol” does not lie in his love epi- 
sodes; it lies in the tomorrow when 
Nature will demand payment for his 
debts to her. It is that problem one is 
left to ponder. 

The five episodes are of that quality 








which an Englishman would term 
“deucedly clever.” Daring, perhaps, but 
containing the very essence of human- 
ity. The first one, with Forrest Wi- 
nant as Anatol, Richard Vivian as 
Max, and Gertrude Worwman as Hilda, 
shows Anatol torn with anxiety be- 
cause of his fear that Hilda is unfaith- 
ful. Max suggests that he hypnotize 
her and ask her, thus forcing her to 
tell the truth. But Anatol loses cour- 
age, agreeing with Mr. Pope that 
“where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to 
be wise,” and refuses to question the 
girl, content to wake her from her 
hypnotic sleep with a kiss. While not 
quite freed from the accent and man- 
nerisms of his Ferrand in “The Pig- 


' eon,” Forrest Winant makes a delight- 


ful Anatol, although hardly possessed 
of that suavity that is the birthright 
of the Viennese gallant. But he is the 
type to perfection, and he gives the im- 


Caroline Thompson, at Mason 


pression that he appreciates the clev- 
erness of his lines. Were Richard 
Vivian a little more familiar with his 
lines the Max character would be bet- 
ter done. 
part, 


As it is hé simply reads the 
and never approaches the real 
Max. Miss Workman’s first profes- 
sional appearance presages a future 
for her, for not only is she equipped 
with the pleasing personality and tal- 
ent which are necessary to an actress, 
but she has the gift of understanding. 
In the Christmas present episode, Lil- 
iian Lawrenec plays Gabrielle, the 
married woman who would not be un- 
faithful for Anatol. And as women al- 
ways must, she has retained a half re- 
sentful, half-tender memory of this 
urgent lover, who has in reality forgot- 
ten her, save for a certain contempt 
because he realizes that it war: not her 
integrity that kept her from yielding, 
but her fear of consequences and dis- 


covery. In this dialogue there is more 


can discover. Winant is at his best 
also, and Miss Lawrence occasionally 
strikes the right note, although she is 
far from the Gabrielle one would im- 
agine. The episode of the circus girl 
who completely forgets the volatile 
Anatol is a delicious one, and Anne 
Settle plays Bianca capitally. The best 
acting is saved for the last two inci- 


| dents, with Ethel Grey Terry a perfect 
| Mimi in “The Farewell Supper.” 


| 


The last episode becomes 
farce—the sort of a farce that Anatol’s 
marriage will be. At twelve-thirty 


| Anatol] is to be married to his cousin— 


the conventional 
parents Viennese marriage. But his 
latest mistress has an attack of tem- 
perament, smashes the furniture, 
frightens Anatol, who finally escapes, 


and then permits Max to soothe her | 


with the consoling remark that she 


need only bid farewell to her lover un- | 


til the honeymoon is over—that he 
will be back again. And one can im- 
agine Anatol at the church, perhaps 
touched with emotion at the sight of 
his bride in her veil and wedding gown 
and vowing to be faithful to her; buta 
fortnight later, straying back to kiss 
Bianca’s shou.der or pin a cluster of 
violets on Lola’s breast. Elsa Jane 
Wilson plays Lola with such crescendo 
in the last episode that the audience 


becomes enthusiastic to the point of | 


spontaneous applause—which the 
subtler moments of the piece utterly 
fail to elicit. 

There is not a sermon in “Anatol.” 
ihere is a vast amount of entertain- 
ment, much to tickle the literary fancy 
and the love for clever sayings; and 
much meat for thought. In fact, it Is 
so good that it can run only one week. 
it is the paradox of life. 


Within the Law at the Majestic 

Most excellent melodrama, with 
more than the requisite number of 
thrills in addition to a winning love 
story and a deal of humor and human 
emotions, is ‘“‘Within the aw,” Bay- 
ard Veiller’s “crook” play which Mar- 
garet Illington is presenting at the Ma- 
jestic this week. “Within the Law” is 
naturally a drama of exaggerations, 
but then it is exaggerations that 
makes contrasts possible, that makes 
plays interesting, that drive the real 
truth home. Mr. Veiller is rather sa- 
tirical regarding the justice of man- 
made laws as administered in our 
courts of justice, rather bitterly offer- 
ing the fact that lawyers exist not to 
uphold the law but to evade its spirit 
while keeping its letter. He takes 
Mary Turner, a shop girl, wrongfully 
accused of stealing. Mary is high- 
spirited. She denies her guilt, but in- 
stead of sniffling and weeping as most 
girls would do, she denounces her em- 
ployer for the system which gives his 
shop girls so little to live upon that 
many of them are driven either to 
theft or to the streets. 

Naturally, this attitude only makes 
her case more hopeless, and although 
she is innocent she is sent to prison 
for three years. When she comes out 
she tries to go “straight,” but the law 
will not Jet her. When she gets em- 
ployment, a quiet tip from an officer to 
her employer results in her being 
thrown out. Mary is of unusual 
brains and unusual ability, with the 
refinement and the qualities of the in- 
herent aristocrat. She is driven to ven- 
geance and becomes the head of a 
band of skillful crooks who separate 
wealthy people from their money. 
Only, Mary is clever enough to know 
her legal righits—-to ascertain the dif- 
ference between stealing and finan- 
ciering, and so keeps always within the 
law, so that the courts cannot touch 
her. Meantime, she has managed to 
become acquainted with young Dick 
Gilder, son of her former employer. 
She plans to marry Dick in order to 
revenge herself on his father. This 
aim succeeds, except that Mary falls 
into her own pit, for she loves Dick 
with all her soul. When he finds out 
who she is, it does not temper his love, 


than one reading, or one performance! for hig is the real love that seeks to 


roaring | 


arranged-by-their- | 
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shelter and protect the one woman 
from all the world. And so, Mary pre- 
pares to start anew, with love as the 
light along the dark road to life. 


In order to carry his points and to 
show where the injustice of techni- 
eality really lies, the playwright has 
over-emphasized both sides of his case. 
Law is not such a bliackguard as he 
makes it out, neither are crooks such 
creatures to be pitied. But there are 
wrongs in the system, undoubtedly, 
and it takes this exaggeration to show 
the flaws. The story is graphically 
told, with a stirring climax in each act. 
It is melodrama of the Kind that grips 
the interest and the imagination, and 
the humor, while scarcely to be classi- 
fied as wit, evokes many a hearty 
laugh. It is worth any one’s while, if 
only for entertainment, and is the best 
“crook” play the stage has given us. 
Nor is its company any less excellent 
than its action. 

Margaret Illington does the best 
work that she has ever vouchsafed 
this city in the role of Mary Turner. 
Heretofore, even in her part of Maggie 
Schultz, Miss Iliington’s peculiar 
method of using what is really a mu- 
sical voice, has given the impression 
of an exotic, hot-house creature, with- 
out any real emotions. And while her 
voice is still unnatural, she gets into 
the character of Mary Turner. She 
gives the impression of feeling the 
part, of being akin to it, of endowing it 
with the sincerity of reality—and all 
of these qualities have previously been 
lacking in her creations. Her emotional 
work, which once was spasmodic and 
noisy, is now controlled, restrained, 
but poignant and compelling. Hilda 
Keenan, daughter of Frank Keenan, 
proves herself worthy her famous name 
in the part of Agnes Lynch. She pro- 
vides a great part of the humor of the 
play, and does it as deftly us if she 
were an actress of many years, rather 
than a comely young creature with a 
versatility and a power which mark 
her unerringly for higher things. An- 
other striking characterization is that 
of the dull, drab, hopeless Helen Mor- 
ris of Sonia Jasper. Frank Camp, an 
oldtime favorite here, does big work in 
the part of a forger and a murderer, 
and there are half a dozen other roles 
done with an excellence that makes 
them worthy individual] merit. 


Entertaining Bill at the Orpheum 


It is a delight to see Nance O’Neil at 
the Orpheum this week, for even in a 
one-act sketch she shows how greatly 
she has grown in her art since last she 
appeared here. She is a beautiful, 
statuesque creature of commanding 
personality, with a voice which was 
once both her charm and her bete noir. 
But the swelling, organ-like notes of 
that voice have been modulated, so 
that they are music to the ear, even 
in that most difficult of tasks, por- 
traying a woman stricken with Ophe- 
lia-like madness. And so, even though 
her sketch lacks any great power, she 
endows it with strength and fire. Al- 
fred Hickman as her husband is an 
excellent assistant, but George Ma- 
jeroni does not shine as her lover. Al- 
bert Von Tilzer and Dorothy Nord, 
who are pleasantly entertaining in a 
series of Mr. Van Tilzer’s own songs, 
have one bit entitled “It Isn’t What 
You Do, It’s How You Do it,” which 
has special application to Bert Fitz- 
gibbon, who is billed as the Original 
Daffy Dill. When he remains in his 
own class, Fitzgibbon is the funniest 
freak of months, but when he tries to 
imitate Frank Tenney and then gives 
a recitation of maudlin sentimentality, 
he blows down his house of cards with 
one breath. Sharp and Turek are 
dancers of ability and skill, especially 
the masculine member of the team, but 
their singing should be suppressed for 
the peace of the community. There is 
many a touch that sends many a guilty 
giggle rippling through the feminine 
portion of the audience in Arthur 
Shaw and Vera McCord’s playlet, “Just 
Like a Woman,” which is simply a re- 
cital of the domestic tiffs that arise 
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between a husband who wants to at- 
tend to a business deal and a wife who 
wants to go to a dinner. The effect of 


the playlet is not pleasant, however: 
| dramatic production, 


a half hour of domestic squabbling in 
shrill tones is not exactly soothing to 
the nerves, either in real life or in 
stage picture. There is the glamour of 
the far piaces to Martin KE, Johnson’s 
pictures of the South Sea islands. 
These views are much more interest- 
ing. 
son that since he insists on talking, 
he should go to a voice culture school 
and learn the art. Holding over from 
last week are Pearson and Wilson and 
Horace Goldin, with his magic. Is it 
of interest to note that Mr. Goldin’s 
name appears at least a dozen times 
on his oWn program, and that the mo- 
tion picture screen which he uses is 
fairly splashed with the Goldin name 
in huge letters? After all, a little mod- 
esty is a refreshing thing. 


Offerings For Next Week 


Monday night the Little Theater 
stage will be the scene of the premiere 
of James Montgomery’s new American 
comedy, “Come Home Smith.” ft is as- 
serted” that Mr. Montgomery has 
evolved a comedy on entirely new and 
decidedly original lines, It has a fla- 
vor of the optimistic Christian Science 
Philosophy in its foundation, but su- 
perstructure and adornments are com- 
edy of a clever sort. “Demand what 
vou want of the world, then work for 
it and you will receive it” is the idea 
that “Come Home Smith” contains, and 
in proving his theory Mr. Montgomery 
has provided a play which should 
achieve an even greater success than 
the same writer’s “Ready Money.” The 
entire numerical strength of the Little 
Theater company will be seen in “Come 
Home Smith.” Tonight marks the last 
performance of “Anatol,’ which has 
proved a theatrical gem of the bright- 
est sort. There is an erroneous im- 
pression that only those who have 
subscription seats may see the per- 
formances at the Little Theater. Any 
theatergoer who desires to pay the 
price of admission may gain entrance 
~-the theater is for the public, not for 
a chosen few. 


What promises to be one of the most 
interesting events of the current season 
at the Mason Opera House will occur 
Monday evening, February 16, when 
the New Era Producing Company will 
present for one week the famous 
French operetta, “Adele,” which has 
been a reigning sensation of the New 
York season. The book and lyrics of 
“Adele” are by Paul Herve, while the 
music is by Jean Briquiet, who were 
responsible for “Alma.” The theme of 
the opera is French, but not with the 
risque atmosphere that usually perme- 
ates French plays. It deals with a 
young girl who is in love with a man 
to whom her father objects. With the 
aid of her college chum Adele devises 
the scheme of marrying a man of 
whom her parents approve, with the 
understanding that her husband will 
desert her, and let her get a divorce. 
As @ divorcee she may marry whom 
she pleases, being no longer under the 
control of her parents. Then her hus- 
band falls in love with her, and she 
with him, and there is no divorce after 
all. In the cast are Carolyn Thomson, 
Nannette Flack, Lottie Vincent, John 
Park, George O’Donnell, a beauty cho- 
rus and many others. 


Because of the unprecedented de- 
mand for seats for this unusual at- 
traction, arrangements have been made 
to continue the engagement of Mar- 
garet Dlington in “Within the Law” 
for one more week, beginning Sunday 
night, at the Majestic theater. “Within 
the Law’ is a play of striking dramatic 
power, and is attracting capacity audi- 
ences to this theater. Women especial- 
ly are interested in the story of the 
struggle of a girl against the persecu- 
tions of persons high in official au- 
thority. It is melodrama of the best 
sort, and as such has received the ap- 
proval of critics over the entire coun- 
try. Margaret Illington, in the leading 


One would suggest to Mr. John- | 





role, is doing the best work of her ca- 
reer, and she is surrounded by a com- 
pany of unusual excellence and bal- 
ance. In addition to its worth as a 
the play is at- 
tractive to those who have dealings 
With the machinery of justice because 
of the illuminating manner in which 
it treats of questionable methods em- 
ployed in detection and punishment of 
crime, 


No program ever given by the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra has won 
more general approval than the Wag- 


/ nerian concerts which are a feature of 
| every season. This year Director Adolf 


Tandler has elected to give the Wag- 
nerian numbers in February, the an- 
niversary month of the death of the 
famous German composer. The Wag- 
nerian Memorial concerts will be play- 
ed Feb. 20 and 21, Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening at the Audito- 
rium, and to add to the glories of the 
program, Senor Juan de la Cruz, one 
of the most noted Wagnerian singers 
of Europe, will interpret the bass solo, 
“Wotan’s Farewell’ from the Walkure. 
This singer is widely Known in the 
capitals of the old world for his splen- 
did voice, @ pure basso cantante. He 
is a descendant of the old Spanish and 
Italian families of De Morety, from 
whom he inherits the title Count de 
Morety, He was intended for the army, 
but his music teacher saved him from 
that life, and he has carved out a 
musical career for himself. The pro- 
gram of the orchestra itself will open 
with the Overture to Rienzi, the beau- 
tiful Good Friday Spell from Parsifal 
to be played immediately afterward. 
The Lohengrin Prelude, the Prelude 
and JIsolde’s Death from Tristan and 
Isolde, and the overture to the Meis- 
tersingers will make up the remainder 
of the program. 


Bickel and Watson, Walter Catlett, 
Norton and Lee, and Arthur Clough, 
together with sixty dancing and sing- 
ing associates seem to have caught the 
town with their musical comedy hit, 
“How D’ye Do.” Since the opening 
performance at the Morosco theater 
the house has been crowded with play- 
goers who have rocked with laughter 
at the antics of Bickel and Watson in 
their society prize fight, their piano 
moving stunt and their German band. 
Walter Catlett simply cannot make his 
lees behave and from the moment he 
makes his first entrance till his final 
exit, he performs, shuffles, jigs, near- 
tangos, and finally a marvelous stair 
case dance that makes him one of the 
stars of the production. Norton and 
Lee, in their many songs and dances, 
and Arthur Clough, with his excellent 
baritone voice, are also big attractions. 
Ther is a chorus of twenty-four, and 
the costumes are new and unique. 


“Pretty Mrs. Smith,” now on the 
high road of undiminished popularity 
at the Burbank theater, is undeniably 
a big hit, which fact is attested by the 
steady line at the box office. The pro- 
duction has ben staged with a degree 
of lavishness and detail seldom if ever 
equalled here, and with a cast that is 
highly meritorious. Kitty Gordon has 
set a new pace for her many imitators 
on the stage, and is now appearing at 
almost every performance in new 
gown creations that she has imported 
from Paris especially for this engage- 
ment. The cast remains intact, includ- 
ing such favorites as Charlotte Green- 
wood and Sydney Grant, Harrison 
Hunter, Forrest Stanley, Thomas Mc- 
Larnie, Arthur F. Burckley, Lillian 
Tucker, Florence Oberle, James A. 
Gleason and William G. Colvin. “Pretty 
Mrs. Smith’ cannot stay at the Bur- 
bank much longer, as she is scheduled 
to make her debut in New York in the 
near future, with many of the present 
cast going on for the metropolitan 
production. 


Two headliners are billed at the Or- 
pheum for the week beginning Monday 
matinee, Feb. 16, and Nance O’Neil 
will also be retained as a headline at- 
traction. The two newcomers are 
Maurice, the great ball room dancer, 
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HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


Beginning Monday Night, Feb. 16-Second Week—The Greatest Sensation the 
Stage Has Ever Known—The Success of the Century. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


ARCH SELWYN PRESENTS 


Oliver Morosco, Manager 


MARGARET ILLINGTON 


In Bayard Veller’s World-Wide Dramatic Success, 


Nights and Sat. Mat., 50c to $2. 
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Beginning Monday Night, Feb. 16, 


Wed. Mat. at popular prices. 


Broadway bet. 
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Third Big Week of the Limited Engagement of the 60 Horsepower Musical Jollity 


HOW D’YE DO? 


With the Celebrated Comedians, 


BICKHL & WATSON and NORTON & LEE, HOWARD & LAWRENCE, 


WALTER CATLETT 


And the Millionary Musical Chorus of Sixty Stunning Beauties. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Another Great $2.00 worth for $1.00. 


Nights—25c, 50c, 75c and $1; Matinees—25c, 50c and 75c. 
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BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINER, FEB. 15, 
Oliver Morosco Presents the Internationally Famous Star. 


ITTY GORDON 


in the Third Week of the New Comedy, with Musie 


PRETTY MRS. SMITH 


By OLIVER MOROSCO and ELMER HARRIS—Music by HARRY JAMES 


IM[ASON OPERA HOUSE 


Broadway bet. First and Second streets. 


With a Specially Selected Cast, Including 


CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD and SYDNEY GRANT 


Klaw & 
WwW. 


One Week, Beginning Monday, February 16, 


Charles Frohman— 
Erlanger, Lessees. 


T. WYATT, Manager. 


THE BIGGEST MUSICAL SUCCESS OF THE CENTURY 
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A MUSICAL TRIUMPH—ALL CRITICS 


Nights and Saturday Matinee, 50c to $2: Wednesday Matinee, 50c to $1.50. 


LITTLE THEATER-- 


South Figueroa, near Pico. 
Phones: Home 25711; 


Broadway 7733. 


Commencing Monday Night, Feb. 16—James Montgomery’s new American Comedy 


“Come Home Smaith” 


By the Author of Ready Money, The Aviator, Ete. 


Broadway. bet. 6th &e 7th. 


Home 10477. Main 977 
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Greatest Ball Room Dancers 
EDNA SHOWALTER 
Girl with the Golden Voice 
BERT FITZGIBBON 
Original Daffydill 
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ORPHEUM THEATER 
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AND COMPANY 


and Dorothy Nord 


‘*Millionaires”’ 


MARTIN JOHNSON 


THE SFANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


“Vindication” 


ALBERT VON TILZER 
SMITH, COOK & BRANDON 


““'Travelogues’”’ 


Last week here, NANCE O’NEIL in “The Jewess” 


World’s news in motion views. 
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with his partner, Florence Walton, in 
their exposition of the latest steps, and 
Frank Keenan, America’s premier char- 
acter actor, in a new play by Willard 
Mack. Maurice is very much in the 
limelight at present, there being more 
of a demand for his services than he 
can supply. Playing hitherto only in 
St. Louis, Chicago and New York, 


with a three weeks’ season in San Fran- | 


cisco, he has set the world to talking. 


After playing here, he goes to St. Louis, | 


Chicago and New York and then to 
London. Maurice brought the tango to 
the United States, having developed 
it from the folk dance of the Argen- 
tine, as he did with the Brazilian 
maxixe. He gives the onestep, the hes- 
itation and the dip waltzes, and Miss 
Walton is said to be an ideal partner 
for him. Frank Keenan will be seen in 
Willard Mack’s playlet, “Vindication,” 
in which heis to appear as anold-time 
Southerner paying for the judicial 
slaying of his son by shooting rather 
than by the rope. Edna Showalter, the 
girl with the golden voice, and Smith 
Cook and Marie Brandon in a song and 
dance affair, ‘‘The Millionaires” will be 
the other newcomers. Nance O’Nei) will 
offer “The Jewess,” and held over will 
be Bert Fitzgibbon, Albert von Tilzer 
and Dorothy Nord, and also Martin 
Johnson’s motion pictures of the south 
seas. 


For the week beginning Monday, 
Feb. 16, Miller’s Theater, at the junc- 
tion of Spring, Ninth and Main streets, 
offers six reels of excellent pictures. 
The new program includes a four reel 
drama produced by the famous Pathe 
Company and called “The Blighted 
Son.” There is a strong moral in this 
picture. It shows the center of Paris, 
with its famous cafes and points of in- 
terest in Africa, such as Algiers, Tunis, 
etc. This picture is said to be fully up 
to the high standard that this motion 
picture house has established for it- 
self. There is also a comic Bunny pic- 
ture entitled “Bunny’s Birthday,’ and 
a child comedy, “Andy Goes on the 
Stage.” 


Behymer’s Coming Attractions 

For the fifth event on the second 
series of the Philharmonic Course 
Manager Behymer announces the con- 
cert to be given by Yvonne de Treville, 
our most successful American colora- 
tura soprano, Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 17, at the Auditorium. Three 
eenturies of prima donna are offered 
in this program: the XVIII century is 
impersonated by such favorites as Mle. 
de Maupin and Sophie Arnotte, The 
costume of this period is a Louis XIV 
gown, with songs of Hasse, Lulli Mar- 
tini and Henry Carey. The second part 
of the evening will be devoted to the 
nineteenth century as impersonated by 
Jenny Lind, the favorite of that gener- 
ation. Several of the songs in this 
group will be sung by Mile. de Tre- 
ville with the special cadenzas written 
for Miss Lind, which are of extraor- 
dinary difficulty. The Meyerbeer num- 
ber, the “Mad Scene” from “Camp of 
Silesia,” was composed by this great 
writer for Miss Lind personally. The 
third part of the evening will be given 
in modern twentieth century garb and 
will contain the songs of Charpentier, 
Dell "Acqua, and Verdi, with one ar- 
ranged by Carmen Sylvia, the gifted 
queen of Roumania, for Miss de Tre- 
ville herself. De Treville is an Amer- 
ican, and began her career with the 
old Castle Square Garden Company. 
With her fluent German and French 
she became a great favorite when she 
went abroad, and enjoys an intimate 
friendship with many of the noble 
families in Europe. She will give but 
one recital here. 


Once in a while the musical public 
is given an unexpected treat, and Man- 
ager Behymer has prepared one for 
Thursday evening at the Auditorium, 
when Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, the so- 
prano who made such a big success at 
the last symphony, and Raoul Laparra, 
the French composer-pianist, will give 
a joint recital. This concert is planned 
especially for the benefit of three Phil- 
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harmonic patrons who hold either Hof- 
mann or Paderewski tickets and were 
unable to use any of the other sub- 
stitutes offered. Raoul Laparra began 
his musical career at the age of Six; 
his first composition was published 
when he was seven, at which time he 
also made his first appearance as a 
concert pianist. At eleven he entered 
the Paris Conservatory, winning the 
prizes there for piano and counterpoint. 
In 19083 he obtained the highest award 
given to composers in France and be- 
came a member of the French Acad- 
emy. He has written operas, songs, 


| chamber music, and many piano com- 


positions, and is visiting in California 
to obtain “color” for a new opera. 
Madame Jomelli will be remembered 
with pleasure for her appearance here 
three years ago as well as for her work 
with the Symphony. Their program is 
as follows: 


Von ewiger Liebe (Brahms), 
eine harfe (Hrick Wolff), 
(Robt. Schumann), Niemand hat’s gese- 
hen (Carl Lowe), Mausfallen Spruchlein 
(Hugo Wolf), Mme. Jeanne Jomelli; Im- 
promptu Fantasy (Chopin), The Cuckoo 
(French school of eighteenth century, 
written for harpsichord) (Paquin), ' 
Raoul Tiaparra; Chere Nuit (Bachelet), 
Clair de Lune (Claude Debussy), Fanto- 
ches (Claude Debussy); L’Ecrin (Frederic 
Bizet), L’Eventail (Massenet), Mme. Je- 
anne Jomelli; Three Waltzes (Laparra), 
Ballade No. 3 (Chopin), M. Raoul Lapar- 
ra,; Nebbie (G. Respighi), Separazione 
(Scambati}), Come Not When I am Dead 
(Joseph Holbrooke), A Spirit Flower 
(Campbell-Tipton), Minuett Phyllis (Hallet 
Gilberte), The Cuckoo (Liza Lehmann), 
Mme. Jeanne Jomelli. 


Ieh bin 
Stille Tranen 


Return of Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


Once again the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. Last year when guarantees 
were being arranged for this organiza- 
tion, it was a question in many minds 
as to whether it was possible that a 
sufficient number of western cities 
would make it feasible for an aggre- 
gation including three train loads of 
people, seventeen baggage cars and its 
wonderful cast of song birds to come 
so far on the road. But when Dallas 
raised $46,000, San Francisco $180,000, 
Seattle and Portland $50,000 each for a 
half week, Denver $46,000 for four per- 
formances and Los Angeles $70,000 for 
eight performances and one concert, it 
became evident that the West really 
desired an artistic grand opera season. 
The forthcoming season, opening at 
the Auditorium Tuesday evening, 
March 10, will be the second time in its 
history that the Los Angeles public has 
had the occasion to enjoy grand opera 
presented by one of the leading organi- 
zations of the world. The company is 
one of the highest standard and in- 
eludes all the favorites that have made 
the season of 1918-14 its most success- 
ful one. The repertoire will be present- 
ed with the original casts and with the 
same big orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Maestro Cleofonte Campanin}, 
and with a scenic investiture, costum- 
ing and properties that have establish- 
ed the celebrity of the Chicago com- 
pany in other cities, The best works 
of the German, French and Itahan 
schools have ben selected. Manager 
Behmer has ben itn constant commu- 
nication with the heads of the organi- 
zation and has selected artists and 
operas which should appeal directly to 
the Los Angeles public. On the opening 
night Titta Ruffo, the world’s greatest 
baritone, supported by an all star cast, 
will present Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” Mary 
Garden will be heard for the first time 
here as Jean in Massenet’s Miracle 
Play of the “Juggler of Notre Dame’ 
Wednesday evening, March 11, with an 
excellent cast, and will also have the 
lead in Charpentier’s ‘Louise” Friday 
evening, March 13. This is the role 
in which Miss Garden leaped into 
world wide prominence in Paris in a 
single night, and in which she _ will 
have the support of Leon Campagnola, 
the French tenor, and a brilliant cast. 
Carolina White, America’s most bril- 
liant dramatic sopranos and one of the 
most beautiful women on the stage, 
will be heard in her original role of 
Maliella in “The Jewels of the Madon- 
na” at the Wednesday matinee, March 
11, supported by Amedeo Bassi. “Par- 
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Savings Deposits 
in Savings Banks 


in This State 


—under the California law, are 
exempt from State, County and 
City taxes. 


before mak- 
4% in a sav- 
may amount to 


Considcr this well 
ing an investment. 
ings account 
more in the end than 6% in 
some taxable investment. 


The SECURITY is the logical 
bank for savings depositors in 
Los Angeles. For twenty-five 
years, under practically the same 
management, it has ever aimed 
to anticipate and make ample 
provision for the banking needs 
of the community. 


The SECURITY’S present pa- 
tronage of over eighty-seven 
thousand individual depositors, 
has grown out of a prevailing 
certainty of this bank’s solidity 
and satisfaction with its services 
and accommodations. 


QECURITY7EUSt 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest. 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


t First and Spring | 
Rae) 


sifal’ will be accorded a sumptuous 
production the afternoon and evening 
of Thursday, March 12, with Julia 
Claussen as Kundry, Otto Marak as 
Parsifal, Clarence Whitehill as Amfor- 
tas, Allen Hinckley as Gurnemanz and 
Henri Scott as Titurel. Ruffo will be 
heard as Tonio in “Pagliacci” at the 
Saturday matinee, when Cavalleria 
Rusticana” will be given. The farewell 
performance will be Wagner’s “Lohen- 
grin” Saturday evening, March 14. 


Progressive En Avant Club 

Each big store is a little world of its 
own, with its hundred of employes 
crowded under one roof, with each de- 
partment like a state, all of them held 
together by the abstract bonds of gov- 
ernment. And to attain the condition 
of unity, in which the proverb declares 
there Hes the greatest strength, it is 
ag necessary to inspire loyalty for a 
store’s standards as it is for the Unit- 
ed States to inspire patriotism for the 
stars and stripes. In MBullock’s big 
store the social spirit and the devo- 
tion to the store’s well being is en- 
couraged by an organization Known as 
the En Avant Club, There are about 
seventy-five of the system managers 
who belong to the club, of which C. R. 
Stephens is preSident. Every Friday 
morning, under the auspices of this 
club, the various departments hold 
demonstration meetings, showing off 
the newest and best things in their 
portion of their little world, taking a 
personal pride in the excellence of 
their own merchandise, Naturally, the 
spirit of competition is aroused—each 
department desires to outdo the others 
in a friendly way. It is small wonder 
that to these people the store becomes 
something more than a shop—it is a 
personality, a living thing which de- 
mands and appreciates the best efforts. 
This spirit is extended to the hun- 
dreds of employes by the occasional 
social gatherings presided over by the 
En Avant Club. Thursday evening of 
last week every employe of the big 
store was invited to the dancing party 
given by the club at the Assembly 
Rooms, and about four hundred and 
fifty responded. Mr. and Mrs, John C, 
Bullock, Mr. and Mrs. Percival G. Win- 
nett, Mr. and Mrs. William <A. Holt 
and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert M. Bigelow 
led the grand march. There wag an 
enjoyable program of music and read- 
ings, also, and supper was served late 
in the evening. 
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United States Land Office 
Los Angeles, California, January 16th, 1914. 

To Jesse M. McCall, care of J. W. F. 
Diss, 305 Stimson Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

You are hereby notified that Herbert M. 
Horkheimer, who gives Suite 806 Security 
Bldg., Los Angeles, as his post-office ad- 
dress, did on December 17th, 1913, file in 
this office his duly corroborated applica- 
tion to contest and secure the cancella- 
tion of your Homestead Entry, Serial No. 
016647, made October 16th, 1912, for EKXSW YX. 
W%SEY%, Section 21, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, San Bernardino Meridian, 
and as grounds for his contest he alleges 
that said Jesse M. McCall died at Santa 
Monica, California between October 16th, 
1912. and April 16th, 1918; that neither the 
said Jesse M. McCall prior to his death, 
nor any of his heirs subsequent to his 
death, established residence upon said 
land, or improved said land in any man- 
ner whatsoever, that the said land is un- 
improved and in its natural state, and 
that no settlement has been made upon 
said land by any person. That the only 
surviving heir is a sister of said McCall. 

You are, therefore, further notified that 
the said allegations will be taken as con- 
fessed, and your said entry will be can- 
eeled without further right to be heard, 
either before this office or on appeal, if 
you fail to file in this office within twenty 
days after the fourth publication of this 
notice as shown below, your answer, un- 
der oath, specifically responding to these 
allegations of contest, together with due 
proof that you have served a copy of your 
answer on the said contestant either in 
person or by registered mail. 

You should state in your answer the 
name of the post office to which you de- 
sire future notices to be sent to you. 

FRANK BUREN. Register. 
O. R. W. ROBINSON, Receiver. 

Date of first publication, Jan. 24; second, 
Jan. 31° third’ eb: 7; fourm, rebr 14, 1914. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 22, 1914. 

019563 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Louisa J. 
Lee, whose post-office address is Glen- 
dale, Cal., did, on the 28th day of July, 
1913, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and application, No. 019563, to purehase 
the SW% of NW% and Lot 2, Section 34, 
Township 2 N., Range 17 W., S. B. Meri- 
dian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878. and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur. 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised at 
$126.50. the stone estimated at $50.60 and 
the land $75.90; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 8th 
day of April. 1914, before Register and 
Receiver, U. §. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
Cal., at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Jan. 22, 1914. 

019216 Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Birdie 
Emma Meyer. whose post-office address 
is Ocean Park. Cal., did, on the 27th day 
of June, 1913, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 019216, tc 
purchase the NWYSEY, Section 20, Town- 
ship 1S., Range 18 W., San Bernardino 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the “Tim- 
ber and Stone Law., at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that. 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $50.00 and 
the land $50.00: that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 6th day 
of April, 1914, before Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office. Los Angeles, 

Cal., at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, bv 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 
entry. oe 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 28, 1914. 

013524 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Elmer M. 
Smashey, of 1222 8th St.. Santa Monica, 
Cal., who, on July 6th. 1911, made Home- 
stead Entry No. 013524, for SWY%SWh. 
Section 17. SHY~NEW, Section 19, W 
NW, Section 20. Township 1 S., Range 
19W., San Bernardino Meridian, has filed 
notice of intention to make commutation 
Proof, to establish claim to the land 
above described, before Register and Re- 
eeiver, U. §. Land Office. at Los Angeles. 
Cal., on the 12th day of March, 1914, at 
9:30 o’clock A. M. 

Claimant names as witnesses: George 
Francis, of Los Angeles, Cal.; C. L. 
Weiss. Charles Lawrence, Andrew 
Humphrey, alt of Santa Moniea, Cal.; 
J. Fred Vaughn, of Cornell, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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“Let us write a book.” said Miss Ro- 
mance, as she inspected the tip of her 
new tan oxford. “Very well,’ said 
Mother Truth, adjusting her coronal 
which was a little awry. “I am willing, 
as usual,’ volunteered Father Style, 
gazing critically at the point of a new 
fountain pen, “O, there goes Sir Re- 
straint now,” said Miss Romance, 
throwing him a kiss to which he paid 
no attention. “But isn’t he sworded, 
straight and splendid, mother?” “Very 
aristocratic,’ replied Mother Truth. 
“A cousin of mine,” commented Father 
Style. “I never could get him to pay 
the least bit of attention to me,” said 
Miss Romance, “He is always hanging 
around Harmony and making pretty 
Speeches to her, though.” ‘Where is 
Harmony this morning?” queried Moth- 
er Truth. “Singing to the sheep,” re- 
plied Miss Romanee a trifle spitefully. 
“We can’t write much of a book with- 
out her,” said Mother Truth. “Why, as 
to that, Ill be entirely responsible for 
the story,” said Miss Romance. ; 
And here we awakened to the fact that 
Harmony must have still been singing 
to the sheep, and Sir Restraint court- 
Ing her when “The Will to Live’ was 
written. 

sophie Revel, the adopted grand- 
daughter of old Doctor Revel, is the 
heroine. The old doctor, when a young 
English student in Paris, made the not 
uncommon mistake of taking a warm- 
er interest than was altogether neces- 
sary in an artistically proportioned 
model, who eventually became Sophie 
Revel’s grandmother. That is problem 
enough for almost any present day 
novel, but the author introduces further 
psychological complications, founded 
Chiefly on “‘A Doll’s House” idea, and 
helps the heroine Sophie to work out 
her own (so called) salvation. Moysey 
Botterill, a promising young astron- 
omer of middle-class family, continues 
to be promising to the end. He admires 
and marries Sophie, but, goodness, 
don’t close the book now, for the trou- 
ble has just begun. Sophie is a clean, 
strong-willed girl, a suffragist in a 
flimsy disguise, She talks too much 
and takes herself altogether too seri- 
ously, which accounts for many of the 
four-hundred-and-seventy-one pages of 
the book. To be brief, Sophie Revel 
enjoys making life complicated and 
the author seems to enjoy a parallel 
course in diction. There is much ma- 
ture thought expressed immaturely. 
There are love perturbations ad in- 
finitum. There is an indication of real 
power in the book, but many promis- 
ing paragraphs are spoiled by an al- 
most irrelevant piling-up of carelessly 
handled detail, often bearing upon a 
minor point in the paragraph and 
making the author’s drift almost un- 
intelligible. One needs an encyclopedia 
at hand, and @ quite recent edition, to 
keep pace with the crowded references 
to the classic, the romantic, the re- 
ligious, the English pastoral, the liter- 
ary, the socialistic. At times, the book 
becomes almost hysterical in an effort 
to be brilliant. Sir Restraint is indeed 
riding along other highways. Several 
of the characters are. distressingly 
clever, even as poseurs. The finest 
character in the whole murax is old 
Sampson Botterill, who has little to 
say. 

To criticise the theme of the tale 
would be to tell the story. It is suffi- 
cient to say that three hundred pages 
would have made a much finer book— 
and elimination, that difficult art of 
arts, would have added greatly to its 
strength, which is of no common order. 
It is to be regretted that Miss Will- 








cocks’ heroine eventually takes to a 
kind of soul-easing slumming, as the 
great panacea. The idea lacks origin- 
ality. The author speaks of “magic 
casements”’” of romance, and singing 
with “full throated ease’’—without the 
quotation marks, which is not alto- 
gether fair to those unfamiliar with 
Keats. Adjectives of a supposedly ro- 
bust quality are used too carelessly in 
an endeavor to lend a masculine flavor 
to masculine characters already mas- 
culine enough. 

It is only fair to say that the book 
has a purpose and is not without its 
strong points, its humor, wit, satire, 
and, withal, delicacy, The author has 
at her command a fund of anecdote, 
an ability to get to the bottom of hu- 
man nature, a fine power of descrip- 
tion, and, in fact, enough materia! of 
every kind to make the average novel- 
ist pea-green with envy, but a judicious 
use of the material is lacking. She 
squanders gold where silver would an- 
swer, and buys no greater fame. (“The 
Will to Live. By Miss M. P. Willcocks. 
The Macmillan Co.) 


“The Soul of Life” 

Just one glance at the title of David 
Lisle’s book, “The Soul of Life, or 
What Is Love?” is enough to tell the 
reader all he seeks to know about it. 
Doesn’t it summon views of Laura Jean 
Libby and The Duchess, in their paper 
bindings? The atmosphere of the book 
is fairly torrid—no, not the Elinor Glyn 
sort of warmth—there are no pages of 
burning embraces. But there are para- 
graphs of sighs and yearnings, of vil- 
lanies and heroics. Lucienne Gerome, 
a famous actress, is one of the main 
characters, and the book is introduced 
with Lucienne, “swathed in lace and 
silver embroideries” lying among ’mag- 
nificent cushions” under ‘‘the pale lem- 
on light of a fantastic Chinese lamp.” 
Why a lemon light? Lucienne would 
have had a ruby one or a purple one, 
but surely never so pallid a shade as 
lemon! Tsucienne is getting old and re- 
grets it, especially as she loves a de- 
cadent poet, who fancies a beautiful 
young ingenue, who loves somebody 
else. Everybody is in love—which is 
quite natural—and everybody does it in 
his own fashion, proving that nobody 
will give the same answer to the 
author’s question, “What is love?” The 
book is poor stuff, heavy, distorted, 
purposeless. If it were entertaining it 
might be forgiven, but as it stands it 
surely will encourage the recording 
angel to place a black mark against 
the author’s record. (“The Sou! of 
Life.’ By David Lisle. F, A. Stokes 
& Co.) 


Magazines of the Month 


Scribner’s magazine for February 
takes the readers through “The Alpine 
Road of France” with Sir Henry Nor- 
man, and also over the transcontinental 
roads of our own countries with Henry 
B. Joy and Earle Harrison. Mary King 
Waddington’s articles on “My First 
Years as a Frenchwoman” are con- 
tinued,” and there is a short story of 
thrilling patriotism, which is really a 
definition of love for one’s own people, 
in “The Fleet Goes By,’ by Mary 
Synon. Armistead C. Gordon's novel- 
ette, “Maje: A Love Story” is conclud- 
ed, and Ralph D, Paine has one of his 
sea stories in “As in His Youth.” 


Notes From Bookland 


Marriage and the “New Thought” 
are the topics chiefly affected by the 


_ novelists of the period, and the late 
|; Anne Warner French surpassed herself 
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WARNING! 


GET WITHIN THE LAW 
KEEP WITHIN THE LAW 


For the recent production here at the Majestic has set all 
Los Angeles talking about the greatest book of the age. 
Buy a copy today and put it in your library. The popular 


edition on sale at— 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Company 
252 South Spring St. 


in “Sunshine Jane,’ which Little, 
Brown, & Co. have just brought out. 
Her “Susan Clege” and “The Rejuve- 
nation of Aunt Mary” have prepared 
the way for “Jane,” who is a “Sun- 
shine’ nurse, and cures every sick or 
troubled person whom she encounters, 
besides redeeming the family cat from 
the imputation of dishonesty, and di- 
rectly causing two marriages. Even 
death and the frustrated pursuit of a 
husband work together for good in 
Mrs. French’s world-scheme. Also, 
such Malapropian ailment as “New 
Asthma,” a nervous disease of the arm, 
disappears before Sunshine Jane, al- 
though the doctor has declared it in- 
eurable. According to his patient’s evi- 
dence he averred that he could “alliga- 
tor’ it, but not cure it. Simple “absent 
treatment” was enough for the two 
chief invalids and the cat. The story 
may be taken as a good lesson or as a 
series of ingenious anecdotes, as one 
pleases, Regarded either way, it will 
compel him who reads to smile. 


There was only one novel among the 
books brought out by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons last week—‘“The Business of a 
Gentleman,” by H. N. Dickenson, au- 
thor of “Keddy.” The other publica- 
tions were three volumes of Dr. Lester 
Ward’s “Glimpses of the Cosmos,” 
Jean Finot’s “The Science of Happi- 
ness,” Pietro Orsi’s “Cavour and the 
Making of Modern Italy,” and one of 
the volumes of “A History of Eng- 
land From the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day,” a work which is written 
by various authors under the direction 
and editorship of C. W. C., Oman. The 
new volume completes the series. It is 
“England in the Middle Ages” by Ken- 
neth ‘Vickers. This brings to a conclu- 
sion what is certainly one of the great- 
est of all histories of England. The 
editor has assigned to the several 
scholars engaged in the work the 
epochs to which they have given special 
study, and the result is most satisfac- 
tory in its thoroughness and accuracy. 
The volume on “Cavour and the Mak- 
ing of Modern Italy” is the forty-ninth 
in the series ‘‘Weroes of the Nations.” 
The biographer of the fainous Italian 
anti-clerical is Pietro Orsi, a deputy in 
the Italian parliament, 


Of the announcements of Henry Holt 
& Co. the one that will probably cause 
most pleasure is that of “When Ghost 
Meets Ghost,” by William De Morgan. 
It will appear late this month. Mr. De 
Morgan still gives good measure— 
there are to be 876 pages of ‘When 
Ghost Meets Ghost,” and this is itself 
a virtue if this new book is in the 
characteristic vein of the author of 
“Joseph Vanee.” It has been said of 
Mr. De Morgan that he has “the kind- 
liest humor since Charles Lamb’—and 
this praise is not extravagant. 


The crying need of a new force in 
contemporary English literature as 
wholesome as that exerted by Thomas 
Hughes was attested the other day 
by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson in his 
address at a dinner of the London Au- 


thors’ Club. Prof. Thompson is a 
physicist and engineer who is accus- 
tomed to deal only with established 
facts. He is not unnaturally annoyed 
by the inaccuracies of certain contem- 
porary writers, and when he spoke of 
their contempt for science he may have 
been aiming at some of eminent re- 
nown, but he was impatient chiefly 
with the dramatists, novelists and 
poets who look for their subjects in the 
social and moral slums, in “hidden 
heaps of criminology” and “offal.” 


Frederick A. Stokes Company has 
published this month two novels, El- 
drid Reynolds’ “Whispering Dust” and 
David Lisle’s “The Soul of Life; or, 
What is Love?” Mr. Lisle is the au- 
thor of “A Painter of Souls,” a novel 
which at the time of its publication 
was the subject of much favorable 
comment. Other books already pub- 
lished by this house are R. F. Foster’s 
“Royal Auction Bridge with Nullos” 
and Elizabeth Washburn’s “The Color 
of the East,’ which is described as a 
remarkably graphic and illuminating 
“travel book.” Among the new books 
published by the Stokes Company are 
Percy MacKaye’s “Sanctuary” and Al- 
fred Noyes’ “The Wine Press.” “The 
Wine Press” is a narrative poem deal- 
ing with the Balkan war, and contain- 
ing, like much of Mr. Noyes’ later 
work, a powerful plea for peace. 


Clement K. Shorter's 
row and His Circle” follows several 
biographies and careful prefaces to 
collected editions, nearly all published 
both in England and in the United 
states. Spain is fully aware of him, 
and his name is known in the tents, 
and Andrew Lang many times chanted 
his praises. It is a good year for the 
Houghton Miffin Company to publish 
Mr. Shorter’s book. 


Mr. Arthur F. Wallis’ “Idonia’’ is in 
its third printing; a second printing of 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart’s “The 
After House” has been found neces- 
sary; Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham’s 
“The Opened Shutters” is in the 
“Movies,” if the phrase be pardonable. 
One cannot keep a novel from being 
adapted to the stage any more than 
Since the day of Anna Cora Mowatt 
Ritchie one can keep a retired actress 
from writing fiction. Plays and novels 
have long been interchangeable, but 
there are so many distinct tastes in 
plays! 


“George Bor- 


George H. Doran Company has pub- 
lished Annie S. Peck’s “The South 
American Tour.” This is not a record 
of one of Miss Peck’s famous climbs; 
it is, as its title indicates, a guide book 
to South America, written with the 
purpose of giving useful information to 
residents of the United States who are 
planning to take the southern tour. 


There is a@ novel on the Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co. list. It bears the unusually 
odd title, “My Wife’s Inner Life. Feb. 
16 has been set as the date of publi- 
cation, The author, for obvious reasons, 
conceals his name. 





After a long season of unruffled 
calm, the stock 
been disturbed by a mystery. 
in the week it has become clearly | 
evident that the price of Union Oil | 
is advancing too rapidly to be explain- 
ed by ordinary happenings. There is 
a strong demand for the market's | 
favorite security, but only one proker, | 
practically speaking, is responsible for 
it. We has been bidding for large 
quantities of the stock for several 
weeks, and meanwhile, the price has 
advanced about 15 points. Union is 
now nearly 25 points higher than it 
was at the time the announcement of 
the passing of the January dividend was 
made two months or so ago. The’ high” | 
this week to time of writing was $72.25. | 
Strange to say the bid price for the 
stock was occasionally higher than for 
the stock of one or other of the holding 
companies—a condition which has not 
existed since it became known more 
than a year ago that the General Pe- | 
troleum interests had acquired an Op- | 
tion on the control, Union Provident 
has sold as high at $75 this week, how- 
ever. 

Several explanations have been of- 
fered as to the cause for the advance 
in Union, though admittedly they are 
only guesses. The most favored one 
probably is that the English syndicate, 
which Andrew Weir and R. Tilden 
Smith, recently in this city, represent, 
is buying up a large interest, in an- | 
ticipation of the framing of another 
deal. A second is that a big syndicate, 
knowing of the likelihood of the pass- 
ing of a federal law prohibiting hold- 
ing companies—which may result in 
the Stewarts losing control in the 
Union—is buying up enough stock to 
obtain virtual control of the company. 
A third theory, which appears to have 
firmer foundation, is that the Union 
Oil Company is preparing to put out 
a block of its unissued authorized cap- 
ital stock. It is known that the com- 
pany desires to do this as soon as 
possible, although it is generally be- 
lieved that conditions are not such as 
would allow for the carrying out of 
that program at present. The buying 
is in such volume that no market oper- . 
ator will concede that it is for invest- 
ment pure and simple. 

The market this week, enlivened as it 
has been by the “mystery,” has shown 
a much better feeling and more activ- 
ity. Western Union Oil, which had 
been one of the lifeless issues for 
months, has been a feature of strength, 
advancing above par. The rise is due 
to rumors of an increase in the rate of. 
the company’s dividend to 2 per cent 
a month. There was good buying of 
Amalgamated Oil around $85 one day 
of the week, Associated continues to 
maintain its position, although rather 
quiet. The low-priced oils need an in- 
centive to become really lively. 

Los Angeles Investment is steady at 


market has at 
With- 





a little above par in the industrial list. | 


Producers’ Transportation and Home 
Telephone securities are firm. In the 
bank list Security Trust and Savings 
has lately made a good gain in posi- 
tion. The bond market continues to 
display an improving tone. Mining 
stocks are still dull. 


Banks and Banking 
Washington Clearing-House Associ- 
ation has given approval to a plan for 
the system of federal reserve banks to 


last | 
| reserve organization committee. 


| $148,000,000 and $9,000,000; 
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be established under the new currency 
law and has submitted it to the federal 


Washington is named as the head- 
quarters for one of the first eight dis- 
tricts, and four additional districts 
are also named, in order of preference, 
in the event that more than eight fed- 
eral reserve banks are created. The 
twelve cities recommended are: 
York, with surplus and capital of na- 


tional banks of $364,000,000 and capi- | 


tal for a regional bank of $22,000,000; 
Washington, with $260,000,000 and $15,- 
000,000, respectively; Chicago, $184,- 
000,000 and $11,000,000; Boston, $165,- 
000,000 and $10,000,000; St. Louis, $90,- 
000,000 and $5,400,000; San Francisco, 
$116,000,000 and $7,000,000; Atlanta, 
$78,000,000 and $4,666,000; Denver, $68,- 
000,000 and $4,000,000; Cincinnati, $120,- 
000,000 and $7,000,000; Kansas City, 
Pittsburg, 
$116,000,000 and $7,000,000, and Minne- 
apolis, with $80,000,000 capital and sur- 
plus in the national banks of the dis- 
trict and $4,800,000 of capital for a re- 
gional bank, The capital of state banks 
and trust companies that might come 


| into the system is not included in the 


figures submitted. 


Psychologists can find plenty of em- 
ployment in tracing the source of runs 
on savings banks. The South Boston 
run was searcely over when one of the 
strongest savings banks in New York 
City found itself besieged by deposi- 
tors clamoring for their money, com- 
ments a writer in the Boston Trans- 
cript. This run was short-lived, too, 
and the bank officials have collected a 
choice assortment of rumors current 
among the frightened depositors. One 
rumor was that the treasurer of the 
bank had absconded. The bank has no 
treasurer, and the official who per- 
forms duties equivalent to those of a 
treasurer is at his post. Another story 
was that a trustee had made free with 
the quick cash. The trustees never have 
anything to do with the quick cash. 
The third rumor was based on what 
one depositor had heard a servant of 
the bank president say. This servant 
overheard the bank president tell his 
wife that he should take out of the 
bank certain moneys which were heid 
in trust for their children. The presi- 
dent of the bank is unmarried. The 
above-mentioned rumors are not much 
more absurd than those that ordinar- 
ily find aceptance during a “run.” While 
the psychologist is investigating he 
might profitably devote time to fixing 
the responsibility of “muckrakers” for 
the widespread distrust of banks and 
bankers. A public whose daily reading 
matter is crammed with suspicion and 
innuendoes readily gives way to at- 
tacks of “nerves” and begins runs on 
banks whose stability no real expert 


has questioned or dreamed of question- 


ing. 


It is estimated that the banks of 
Chicago have taken between $40,000,000 
and $50,000,000 of commercial paper 


| since they began purchasing, early last 


month, for the first time since last 
May. The absorption has exhausted the 
supply of paper in brokers’ hands, and 
the buying movement has been check- 
ed for that reason. With the enormous 
demand among the banks for paper, 
discounts have fallen from 6 per cent 
firm at the turn of the year to a cur- 
rent 4% per cent average, and trans- 
actions are reported at as low as 4 
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Depta %X..35 So.eHill St, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
We Buy and Sell Real Estate 


and do a general Brokerage Businese 
Rentals and Insurance 
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“ALTFORNIA REALTY 4 
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9s ANGELES 


353 So. Hill St. 


©. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas 
JONATHAN 8S. DODGE, Director. 





cer cent. Counter loans are quoted 
rather generally at 5 per cent, but there 
is shading of the rate. 


Wednesday the Security Trust and | 
Savings Bank celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. The first birthday 
of the institution was October 11, 1889, 
and since that time the bank has ab- 
sorbed the Los Angeles Savings Bank, 
the Main Street Savings Bank, the 


| Southern California Savings Bank, the 


Equitable Savings Bank, and_ the 
Southern Trust Company, and its capi- 
tal has grown from $29,000 to $3,509,- 
000, making it one of the strongest 
banking institutions in the country. 
J. F. Sartori, who has ben president 
of the bank since 1895, was cashier of 
the initial institution. 


Reports that American bankers have 
heen considering the establishment of a 
bank in St. Petersburg, while not con- 
firmed, served to call attention to the 
need for an American financial insti- 
tution in Russia, Trade between this 
country and Russia has not reached 
the volume of the business done with 
the other powers, but the smallness of 
the total is charged in part against 
the absence of facilities, and a good 
banking connection, with a manager 
who would look after trade possibili- 
ties, would be expected to develop re- 
ciprocal relations. At the present time 
banks in this country draw on Berlin 
or Paris for Russian account. Under 
the Czar’s requirements the Westing- 
house Blectric Company and,the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, both 
of which do a good business in Rus- 
sia, have to manufacture their ma- 
chines within the empire, but there 
are large exports of American cotton 
to Russia, and imports of considerable 
size in fish and other products. There 
is a certain amount of banking which 
has to be done in connection with the 
arrival of Russian immigrants, and an 
international banker stated recently 
that a joint institution, representing 
not only banks in New York, but in 
Pittsburg, Roston and other centers, 
should be able to pay good returns. 








Bond and Stock Briefs 


For the stockholders there are ad- 
vantages and disadvantages attached 


i known as the 


February 14, 1914 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Jan. 22, 1914. 





019601. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Robert E. 
Wirsching, whose post-office address is 
539 Brittania St., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 3ist day of July, 19138, file in this 


| office Sworn Statement and Application, 
| No. 019601, to purchase the Lot 1, 


NW% 


NW sk, Section 30, SW4%SE%, SE’ 


| SW, Section 19, Township 1 8. Range 


17 W., &. B. Meridian, and the_ stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
“Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 


| have been appraised at $399.48, the stone 


estimated at $199.74 and the land $199.74; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 7th day of April, 1914, 
before Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Seog Los Angeles, Cal., at 10:00 o’clock 

. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Dee. 8, 1918. 

020591. Non-coal. 

WNOTICE is hereby given that Fred ILip- 
pert, whose post-office address Is 2603 Mo- 
zart Street, Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the sixteenth day of October, 1918, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 020591, to purchase the S4SE%, 
Section 9, Township i S., Range 18 W., 
S B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, un- 
der the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878 and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $200.00, the stone estimated at 
$100.00, and the land $100.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 28th day of February, 1914, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. &. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 22, 1914. 

019550 Non-Coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Charlotte 
Estelle Tompkins whose post-office ad- 
dress is 735 H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal, did on the 2&th day of 
July, 1913, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 019550, to pur- 
chase the SEY, Section 15, Township 1 §., 
Range 17 W., B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00 and the land $200.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of her application and sworn 
statement on the 6th day of April, 1974 
before Register and Receiver, U. 8. Land 
Office, Los Angeles, Cal., at 10:00 o’clock 
A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Resister. 


to the proposed issue of $50,000,000 of 
new 5 per cent Southern Pacific con- 
vertible bonds, which are expected to 
be offered at par. The 1909 issue of 
convertibles is selling just under 90 on 
an investment basis. This issue pays 
but 4 per cent, and is convertible into 
stock at 130. At recent prices the con- 
version privilege has only a very re- 
mote value, which explains the fact 
that the bonds are on approximately a 
5 per cent basis. Were the new bonds 
to have a conversion price of 130 it 
would be reasonable to expect them to 
sell at about par, but the opportunity 
to convert into stock at that figure is 
expected to give them an added value 
great enough to establish rights ac- 
cruing to the stock. That is the princi- 
pal advantage. The disadvantage lies 
in the prospect of an early increase in 
the amount of stock outstanding should 
the price advance a few points above 
par. 





To San Francisco 


Oakland-Berkeley THE “Famous MT. LOWE TRIP 


—AND THE— 


3 GREAT sens TROLLEY TRIPS 
“Balloon Route” — “Triangle” — “Old Mission” 


Should be your first recommendation to acquaint- 
ances and friends from points outside of Southern 
California desiring to obtain a thorough, quick and 
accurate knowledge of our country. In no other 
way may they obtain it as completely and at such 
a small cost. If you have not taken these trips 
departs | yourself it will pay you. The Mount Lowe trip 
may now be made any day at an excursion fare of 
$2 for the round trip from Los Angeles, and the 
Trolley Trips, each approximately 100 miles in 


Phone Sante Fe City length, a whole day’s pleasant travel over different 


Ber een SOC orss routes to and through the choicest part of Southern 
treet any time, day or SATh| 


night — Phones Main S i Z California may be made for $1 each. Send for 
| illustrated folders, or ask your nearest agent. 


| 
| 
: 
| 


738-60517 





CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. OFFICERS. 


a a eS" ll a tt i i a Oc lal nil 


W. A. BONYNGE, P id 3 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK R. 8. HEATON. Cashier" 


. Capital, $300,000. Surplus and 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth Undivided Profits, $130,000.00. 


_ M, ELLIOTT, i 
TIRST NATIONAL BANK Mi, Tol CLR eles If You Have Never Used Them 
iy Order A Supply Of 


r &. W, Cor. Seventh and Spring Be its San Bronte seta ood 
i ou ow OHELUMAN. Presigent). CARBON BRIOQUETS 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK V._H_-ROSSETTI. Cashier. _ Q | 
Corner Fourth and Main SIEM OA Poo ats, eelboouel And You Will Find That You Are Obtaining The Most 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK W. H HOLLIDAY, President. Efficient and Economical Fuel On The Market 
. A. , Cashier. 
1 : - Capital, $1,000,000. i 
Nis. E. Cor. Laird and Spring Sorplie ya Profits, $500,000. $9.00 perton $4.75 perhalf ton £2.50 per quarter ton 


= Free delivery, except in outlying districts 
ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA _— } & HISHBURN, President. y; p ying 


N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and where a small additional transportation 


wos |. Cee. charge will be made. 


- . WATERS, ident. 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK iets Piet EHH ie ntee 


S. W. Cor. Third and Main LC a Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corporation 
| 


| ; 
Flowers! Flowers! Flowers! | ERIQUER OFC PHONES Math Gio and G8 
OVIATT FLOWER SHOP CHOICE CUT FLOWERS 


WEDDING BOUQUETS 


ES DECOR AGEONS FOR WHDDINGS, 
Ly ae BANQUETS AND PARTIR 
o0Z West Pico Street FUNERAL DESIGNS & BOUQUETS 
ARTISTICALLY ARRANGED 


ing i for FACTORY: Manager 
We are making the Oviatt Flower Shop headquarters O ACTOR Ee Stops All Leaks Fc 
good flowers, fine work and reasonable prices. Wilshire 2121 


Pacific Electric Railway 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
ore CNM as Dy AQUAPELLA ROOFING — AQUAPELLA CEMENT — AQUAPELLA 
Free Delivery Call up “Main 1627 . || PAINT — AQUAPELLA DRAINBOARDS, FLOORING and FIREPROOF 
PAINT — AQUAPELLA WATERPROOFING 
ROOF REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 


M. Maurice and Florence Walton 
Hotel del Coronado The Greatest Exponents of Rhythmic 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA Dancing, Will Give Exhibitions IF YOU LOVE YOUR FAMILY 


American Plan Afternoons and Evenings 
March 2, 3 and 4 in Hotel del 
Coronado Ball Room SEE 


Ninth Annual Pole. Tournament RICHARD H. DAVENPORT 


COMMENCES MARCH 1ST 
JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, AGENCY D IRECTOR 


Coronado Beach, Cal. WEST COAST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


H. s x aa gear F 6789 1012 Title Insurance Bldg. Bway 147 
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Bullock’s Millinery Salons 
Are Radiant 


——with the beauty of springtime— 


—Never were the advantages of Bullock’s millinery more 
pronounced—never were styles so brilliantly, bewitch- 
ingly original, and becoming—practical and perfect— 
never were the laurels of Paris in greater danger than 
now— 


—For individuality is wonderfully expressed in these ex- 
quisite new spring hats that Bullock’s is showing—They 
are hats that are examples of the very best art of Fashion 
—and best of all—they are 


—Hats That are Values—as Distinctive as the Styles are 
New. 


—Even at $7.50 some very exceptional models—Others 
at $10, at $12.50, at $15. 


Every day’s express brings more new models from Amer- 
ica’s foremost milliners. 


Practical and comparatively inexpensive tailored ef- 
fects as well as the exceedingly rich creations of maline 
and jet, moire silk and flowers, Milan hemp and ribbon- 
flowered wreaths—a variety that will fascinate all wom- 
en who insist upon having hats that are “different,” in- 
dividual, becoming. 


Maline Hats—light as feathers with their transparent 
crowns. 


—Particularly chic is a certain just-received model with 
transparent crown of maline, a brim of spangled net 
gradually sloping from 2 inches in the back to an 8-inch 
point in front, from the center of which rises a fine speci- 
men of imitation aigrette—a dressy model for an after- 
noon tea or a dinner. 





